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To be Read! 


We respectfully invite the attention of our 
readers to the prospectus of the Vasey Far- 
wer published in the advertising sheet. 


The present readers and frieads of the paper, 
—and all friends of Progress and Improvement, 
are respectfully requested to use their influence 
to extend the circulation of the Farmer among 
their neighbors, and remit their own names with 
as many additional ees as possible, as subscrib- 
ers for the new volume. Please to send early, in 
order that we may be able to decide what num- 
ber of copies to print for the new volume. 


Extra copies will be cheerfully sent for gratu- 
itous circulation to.all persons who may desire to 
use them in that way and will pay tne postage on 
them. Missing numbers of the first volume, ex- 
cept the numbers for July, August, and October, 
and all the numbers of the second volume, can 
alse be supplied to subscribers. We will also 
keep on hand copies of the second volume neatly 
bound, which we will furnish atthe cost of bind- 
ing over the subscription price; and subscribers | . 
who may wish their numbers faithfully bound, 
can have, it cheaply done, by sending us their 


numbers in good order, 


POST MASTERS are entitled to our sincere 
thanks for their general kindness in remitting 
subscriptions. We trust they will continue their 
friendly services, and that all who aid us in this 
way will be rewarded by witnessing good results 
from the circulation of the Farmer, in promoting 
a spirit ef improvement ameng their friends and 
neighbors. 

The. Postage ou. the Farmer is only that of a 
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any where ia Missouri, one cent; beyend these 
limits, one and a half cents. 

Some of our best friends have found fault be- 
cause our paper has not heretofore always been 
promptly issued at the regular time. We admit 
that this has not been without cause,-but we hope, 
and we think we have good reasons for hoping, 
that for the future no such cause will exist. Our 
own health is now much improved, we hope per- 
manently so, and circumstanees of a domestic 
nature, which for the two past soesons have ta. 
ken up nuch of our time and attention, have re- 
cently been much changed, and we are now more 
conveniently and comfortably situated than w¢ 
have been since we commenced the pub!’ cation 
of the Farmer; and we have secured morw reli- 
able assistance. Moreover, the constant trouble 
which we have had ever since the great fire, be- 
cause there’was only one printing press in the 
city of the right kind, large enough to print our 
paper, will vex us no more, nor cause any more 
vexatious delays. And, above all, if our friends 
will pay up what they owe us promptly, and aid 
in securing a good list of advance-paying sub- 
scribers for next year, we shall not be pecuniari- 
ly embarrassed hereafter. We have done what 
we could, encouraged by the hope that we were 
doing the cause of agricnlture a’ serviec, and ess 
tablishing a business which would ultimately re. 
pay the labor and careexpended. We trust, un- 
der these circumstances our friends will give us 
a taial ‘this year also.” 











BEMOVAL,—The Printing Qffice of the 
Valley Farmer has been removed to. No. 161] 
North Fourth street, between Green and Morgan 





common newspaper; that is, to any post office 
less than one hundred miles from St. Louis, or 


streets, where the Editor of the paper will be 
happy to see his friends at all times, 
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From Moore’s Rural New Yorker. 
Profit of Farming, here and West, 


Some calculations of the comparative profit of farm- 
ing in Western New York, and Northern Illinois and 
Wisconsin, have been suggested by learning the resalts 
lately of an an individual case,iu that part of Prairie- 
dom. 

Here land costs five times the amount it does there, 
and were all things equal, should produce five times the 
crop to give thesameincome. Here twice the labor 
of cultivation is neccessary. So other things being 
equal twice the profit should be realized. 


But then, here, marketing is but a mere nominal 
charge, as we can get as profitable price near our 
own doors as at afdistance—while there to get 50 
bushels of wheat tothe best market requires from three 
to six days work of man and team, which is a great 
make weight against their advantage of cheapness of 
land and less amount ofJabor. Here many of the pro- 
ducts required to be purchased for domestic use are 
lower than there, which counts on our side, though 
some would say less of these articles were there requir- 
ed. Here the comforts and conveniencies of refined 
life are more easily available than here, which circum- 
stance will be valued differently by different minds. 

These and many other considerations are necessary 
to the solution of the problem of profit east or west. 
And now to the report: 








Wheat, writes a friend, was poor this year, and the 
greater part injured by a ten days rain, which occurred 
about stacking time. It will yield about ten bushels 
an acte, but one half of this is sprouted. We can get 
from 40 to 55 cents per bushel at Chicago—90 miles dis- 
tant. Potatoesare rotting considerably, and hence 
are scarce and high—25 cts. per bushel. Coin was 
not much hurt by the chi:itz bug, and will average 50 
bushels per acre; (price not stated. ) 

The farm to which the above refers is one of the 
beston Rock River, Illinois. Farmers here, realized 
this year more than three times the crop, and three 
times the price, and according to our cyphering, the 
less number of acres here requiied, will balance the 
cheapness of land there, and give us this year at least 
from three to five times the profit which is there afford- 


ed. 


. Our figuring may be rather, loose, but we give it, 
_ gnerely to call attention to the subject, hoping that 


those interested will cypher out the matter to suit 
themselves. 


Ramarxs BY THE Epiror oF THE VALLEY Farmer. 
—Fastern Agrieultural editors, as well as many otber 
eastern men, are very apt to get queer conceits ‘ato 
théit heads about western manners, western improve- 
ments, and western agriculture; and though “thousands 
of persons annually come from the east, and settle in 
the west, who endeavor, by correspondence and visite, 
to convey.a correct impression, still prejudice clings 
to its old notion’, and memory calls up all the dispara- 


‘ 





ging stories that have been told of the “ west,” since 
the Genesee Valley was the El Dorado of the bold and 
daring “ pioneer,” and “going to Ohio” was considered 
a voluntary expatriation from all the comforts of, civil 
ized life. 

Occasionally, an uneasy, restless body, who is never 
content in any place or condition, returns east with a 
doleful account of the privations he underwent and the 
disappointments he experienced in the west. At once 
he becomes a Sir Oracle, and the newspapers catch up 
his story, and he who had been a bye-word for shi 1t 
lessness is at once transformed into a “very intelhgent 
and enterprising gentlemen, recently returned from the 
west.”” His old neighbors at once forget that for years 
while he remained with them he had been moving about 
from “ post to pillar,” verifying the old adage that “a 
rolling stone gathers no moss;” or folding his hands in 
indolence, like the sluggard * we read of,” in the Bi- 
ble, who very distinctly proved that “a setting hen ne- 
ver gets fat.” 

Now we have no doubt that our friend Moore’s in- 
formant is just sach a man as we have described, or else 
that he never saw the Rock River country; and we are 
surprised that such an editor of such a paper should 
not have looked alittle at the plausibility of the story 
before he spread it out to the attention of the public in 
the columns of his paper. Had he looked for the price 
of wheat in any of his Chicago exchanges, he could at 
once haveseen evidence that the whole statement was 
a misrepresentation, afd he would have discarded it as 
unworthy of credit. 


Larger crops per acre are frequently, perhaps gen- 
erally, raised at the east than by om western farmers, 
and this is only the result of the different modes of cul- 
ture; for surely no sane man would presume to assert 
that the soil of New York is naturally more productive 
than that of the west. In the east land is dear and la- 
bor comparatively cheap; it is therefore a paramount 
question with the eastern farmer how he shall obtain 
the largest amount of produce from a given number of 
acres of land—the amount of labor bestowed being a 
minor question. Here, however, land is cheap, and la- 
bor high, and hired labor very scarce and hard to be got 
at any price; because our young men, instead of hiring 
out year after year, until they have accumulated capital 
sufficient to buy a small farm, or stock a rented one, as 
is the case at the east, push at once onto the vacant 
land, open afarm, and thus enrol themselves among 
the free-holders of the land. As a consequence our 
farmers enquire how they shall get the largest return 
for the labor expended, almost regardless of the extent 
of surface gone over. Thus, in one case.as much labor 
is expended on five acres as on thirty in the other; and 
commonly speaking a man will tend thirty acres of 
corn in Illinois as easily as he can five in New Eng- 
land. But bestow the same labor in manuring, loosen- 
ing, cultivating, and harvesting, and the west will prove 
no ways inferior to any other section of country. 

The difference between the price of produce at the 
east and (he west is simply the difference in the cost of 
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getting it into the great markets of the country,—the |Imudustrial Exhibition in London--- 


difference between the price of a bushel of wheat in 
Chicago and the same article in Rochester, is just what 


The great Event of 1851. 


: The pro , thi ir will attrac 
it costs to transport it from the former to the latter P ey ope Pour Sadho Aictyrent 
.. _| more attention and draw together a greater concourse 
port; and instead of the Rochester farmer realizing ' ‘ . , : 
- of peop'e than any thing which we have witnessed in 
“three time, the price,” we find wheat quoted at the ; , 
our day, or read of in the pages of history. Wedoubt 
sane date in Rachester at 90 cents to $1, and in Chica- , : n 
whether the immefse army of Xerxes outnumbered the 
go at 65 to 75 cents, and at notime since harvest hasit| . : . ’ sat 
; ; mighty host which will assemble in the British metro- 
been down any where near the figures named in the ar- ‘ *): 
' > ‘ polis—not to”achieve or celebrate a conquest on the 
ticle above quoted. If our Rochester friends think that 
, tee ; é battle field, but to celebrate the progress of art and sci- 
wheat will bring ‘‘ three times the price” in Rochester soie'’ to Withned 0 fis of tndenutle: SRE, indus 
that it costs in Chicago, they had better at once relin- Podvicng Aw Herat > 


as a general thing wheat is uncommonly good. 


50 per cent. in favor of the western farmer. 


There is one view of this subject which is entirely 
overlooked by the eastern advocates, and that is that a ground, and giving with the galleries, an exhibitin 
bushel of corn or potatoes, a barrel of flour or pork, or |” : e a $ 
the milk of acow or cows—all produced in the west 
by their own showing at half cost—are worth just as 
much for home consumption at one place as anothers 
aad consequently, upto the point where the supply for 
the wants of the family ceases, the advantage is at least 


We happen to know something about the Rock Riv- 
er country, not so much from personal observation as 


; aha try, and perseverance; to bring together and compare 
quieh the publication of their paper—-pleasant and pro- the natural products of soil and etinbkte the manufac- 
fitable as it undoubtedly is,—and betake themselvesto|, __ : f the plob 
the purchase. of wheat in Chieago for the Rochester tures and merchandise, of the four quarters of the globe. 

Mh gs ehh lhe Joe: M i odie De We find in one of our exchanges at article prepared 
7 ; J ss wer + spent at ~ oS ' a ~ - from the London Economist giving a particular account 
BOF 9% OFA ERP he pa? BER OROR SF Meare — _— of the local arrangements being made for this great 
el in this market this season. One of our friends in fete, which will give our readers some idea of what 
"tha f Hoge River: comntey??: didi indeost write ‘us thet ai be expected wbeh those spacious halls shall be 
sane nf big wheat mae somewhat injured by the shocks filled with specimens of the handiwork of all civilized 
being uncapped in a driving storm of wind and rain, but 


nations: 
The builling is to be made of iron and glass, 1,848 
feet long, 408 feet broad, covering about 18 acres of 


sufface of 2] acres. Itisalrea’y in process of erec- 
tion. The site iscrowded with worknen—nearly five 
liundred are employed. Around the area the sockets 
for receiving the outer tiers of columns bave been fixed 
and on the eastern side a considerable number of eol- 
umns are intheir places. Drainage works, essential to 
the stabillity and agreeableness af the building, are in 
progress, The total cubit contents of the building wil! 
he 33,000,000 feet, giving room forferming eight miles 


from the representations of several excellent corres- 
p pondents and friends who reside there; and we are 
confident that a better agricultural country cannot be 
foundin all ourland. Here let us say a word or two 
} about a letter now before us from one of these friends 
= He has 3,000 pounds of butier of his own making the 

past season, and he writes to us to know at what time 

it will sell to the best advantage in St. Louis. When 
>} ‘ec went into the market to learn the particulars, we 

were offered 20 cents a. pound for the whole lot, if sent 





Os ee 


of exhibiting tables. 
willextend nearly a mile. 


A gallery around the inside wal)! 
The building will be divid- 
ed nearly in the centre by a transept, 108 feet high en: 
closing the much talked of elin trees. 
*| will be used for joists, flooring, §e., but the mass of the 
material will be glass and iron, which only the: mud- 
erns have applied to buildings. 
ums will be. 4,230, and thyy willvary in length from 14 
feet 6 inches, to twenty feet. 


Some timber 


The number of eol- 


They, with the sashes 














Tsend it to market. 


aality. 
is * three times?” 











F 


eater durable fertilit than this ? 
Of the “comforts i 
more anon. 





in this fall, and were told that it would probably bring 
) percent. more in the spring. Could our Rochester 
Mfriends manage to get “three times” this price fora 
Pimilar article? It will cost about a cent a pound to 


And one thing’more; we know a farmer who last 


year broke up sixty acres ot ground, and immediately 
‘ . Th t of the contract f " 
owedit to wheai upon the turned sod. He harvested ficial feet of glass. The amount o ontract for erec 


big ; ting and maintaining the building for use, for waste 
rom this sixty acres 1300 bushels of wheat of the first kec., is £79,800 or $387,232. If the building be perma- 


How many of the eastern farmers have beat nently retained, it will cost about £150,000 or $678,0008 


And yet once more; we have seen fields which have 
éen plarited every year to corn for more than half a 
entury, fave never been manured, and yet produce 
: ood crops. Whete are the eastern lands that possess 


dd conveniences of refined life? 


and panes of glass,®will be» throughout similar in form. 
There will be 2,844 cast iron girders for supporting 
the galleries and roof, 1,128 intermediate bearers, or 
binders, and 358 wrought iron tiusses, The gutters for 
carrying off the water which is ingeniously conveyed 
away through the columns, will be 34 miles in: length, 

There will be 282 miles of sash bars, and 900,000 super- 


In France greal exertions are being made to forward 
for exhibition specimens of French work for which 
that people are,peculiarly skilled, In Austria similar 
efforts are being made, and for the same purpose. The 
}colonies. aud dependencies of Great Britain are also 


warply sesondirgthe movement. ‘Other European ha- 
pons are manifesting a considerable zeal iu the same 
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cause. Measures are being taken by local committees 
to facilitate the arrival in the metropolis of exhibitors 
and the objects they mean to exhibit. The commission- 
ers, and all parties subject tothem, are reported to be 
by no means idle. Meetings are continually held, an.l 
communications received from all quarters. Accord- 
ing to present returns, it is ascertained that the space 
required jor the exhibition of manufactured articles will 
be nearly equal to that required for the exhibition of 
machines. Supposing the building to be divided into 
sixteen equal parts, one part will suffice for the produc- 
tions of the fine arts, raw materials and produce will 
fill another, manufactures and machines wil! each fill 
seven parts, 

The commissiogers have suggested that specimens 
forwarded should be of such a size as will best exhibit 
their usefulness for the purpose they are intended to 
subserve. In case of building stones, marbles, alabas- 
ters. &c., cubes of six inches a side are recommended, 
one sid+to be left rough and one finished, the others ex- 
hibiting such processes as may be be gone through in 
completing the material for use, Objects of utility ra- 
ther than curiosity should be selected. 


Statistical information respecting the subjects exhib- 
ited shouldinallcases be forwarded. Each specimen 
so marked as tobe easily identified. Entire catalogues 
of articles exhibited, with descriptions will undoubted 
ly be given in the English, French, and German lan- 
guages. 

We are happy to learn that the West is taking mea- 
sures to be represented at this great Fair. The Gov- 
ernors of the several States have appointed committees 
to receive and forward such matters as may be commit- 
ted tothem. The committee for Mis ouri, of which 
Hen, Thomas Allen is chairman, have their deposito- 
ry in this city, and will take charge of any thing en- 
trusted to them. We learn also that several of our cili- 
zens are intending to go to the Fair. 

The managers of the American Institute have issued 
the following circular: 

Rooms or THE NaTIeNnAL INsTITUTE, 
WasHincton, Nove'uber 7, 1850. 

The Executive Committee appointéd by the Central 
Authority of the United States ou the London Industrial 
Exhibition, respectfully present the following summa- 
ry information on the most important matters requir- 
ing the attention of State Committees,and ‘hose whe 
intend to become exhibitors. 

1. Committees appointed by the Governors of the 
several States are recognized as the proper judges for 
selecting articles suitable to be sentto the Exhibition 


from the United States. 
2. Articles intended for exhibition will be examined 


by the Committee of the State or Territory of which | 


are the products. P 
“< The State Commiitees will furnish duplicate cer- 


tifeates of all the articles examined and approved by 
them, to the Executive Committee at Washington, who 
wil) give the sanction required by the British Commis- 


qoners. 
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4. Articles approved in the manner above prescribed, 
will be forwarded to London free of charge, from the 
port of New York, in a national vessel placed by the 
Navy Department at the disposal of the Central Com. 
mittee for that purpose; and at the close of the Exhib. 
ition, they will be returned in the same conveyance 
to the same place, unless otherwise disposed of, : 

6. Should the vessel designated to convey the goods 
to London not be in readiness to receive them on theirs 
arrival at New York, they will be stored at the Navy 
Yard, and afterwards put on board, free of expense to 
the owners. 

7. All goods intended to be forwarded to the Ex. 
hibition by the Government vessel from New York, 
should be délivered at that place duly marke:l, and with 
suitable invoices, containing the corresponding marks, 
In addition to other marks, tnere should be inscribed 
on each packoge, the words “*London Exhibition.” 

8. No articles will be received at the Navy Yard 
after the 10th diy of January, 1851, as the vessel will 
sail soon after that period. 

9 All expenses in London, for eartage, unpacking, 
arranging lor exhibition, and remov ng of packing ca- 
ses, must be paid by the owners of the goods or their 
agents, 

10. State Committees are desired to inform the Ex- 
ecutive Committee on or betore the first of December 
next, what amount of grow d or wall space they can 
credibly fill with ihe products of their respective States 
States from which no information on that point shallat 
that time be forwarded, will be presumed to require no 
part of the space allotted to the United States, and will 
be distributed (o other States, according to their several 
requireuients. 


1}. Detailed statements relative to the Exhibition, 
and to the several classes of objects appropriate thereto 
have been furnished to the several State Committees, 
and will be supplied to those who may require more 
particular information, upon application to the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

12. All communieations should he addressed to the 
Secretary of the Executive Committee. 

Peter Force, Chairman. 
Jus. C.G. Kennepy, Secy. of Ex. Com. 
Regulaiions by the Commissioners in London. 

1. The exhibition is to be opened in Hyde Pak, 
London, on the first of May, 1851. ‘The building chiel- 
ly constructed of cast iron and plate glass, 1,848 [eet 
long, 408 teet wide, 108 feet high, with a machinery 
room, 936 feet long and 48 leet wide, will bencarly fre 
proot. 

2. Goods must be reeeived between the first of Jan- 
wary and the first of March, 1851-  Aiter the later day 
none can be received. 

2. The productions of all nations will be exhibited 
together under one general classilication. 

4. Allarticles exhibited will be divided into four 
sections, viz: 

1. Raw maferials and produce. 

2. Mactinery. 
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3. Manufactures. 

4. Sculpture models and plastic art. 

5. Exhibitors will deliver their goods at their own 
charge and risk at the building in Hyde Park, 


6. Articles liable to perish ducing the period of 8 
months, from the Ist of Janurry to the first of Septem- 
ber, are not suitable to be exhibited. This applies 
more particularly to certain articles derived from the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms. 

7. Exhibitors must be at thecost of their own in- 
surance. Glass cases when required, must be furnished 
by the exhibiter. 

8. Any exhibiter may, by permission of the Royal 
Commissioners, employ a servant to keepin order and 
explain the articles which he exhibits, but not invite 
purchasers. 


9. Prices are not to be affixed to the articles ex- 


hibited, but may at the option of the exhibiter be sta- 
ted in the invoice sent tothe Royal Commissioners. 


10. No articles of foreign manufacture can be ad- 
mitted, unlesa they come with the express sanciion of 
the Central Authority of the country of which they are 
the produce. 

11. Goods will be admitted without payment of du- 
ty, and sealed with the official seal of the board ef cus- 
toms till their arrival at the building; but bonds will be 
required of the owner or agent for the payment of du- 
ties in case they should be sold in England after the ex- 
hibition isever. No goods can be removed before the 
exhibition is finally closed. 


12, Therulesof awardiag prizes will conform to 
the section or departmen! to which the goods belong. 


13. In the department of raw materials and produce, 
prizes will te awarded upon a consideration of the val- 
ue and importance of the article and the superior excel- 
tence of the particular specimens exhibited; and in case 
of prepared materialsthe novelty and importance of the 
prepared product, and the superior skill and ingenuity 
in the preparation: will be considered 


14. In machinery prizes will be given with reference 
Yo novelty in the invention, superiority in the execution 
increased efficiency or increased economy in the use 
of the article exhibited. Its importance in a s@eial 
View; end the difficulties in perfecting it, will aso be 
taken inte account. 

15. In manufactures, increased usefulness, such as 
petmanancy of colors, improved forms and patterns, 
superior quality or higher skill in workmanship, new 
materiais used, and combination of materials, beauty of 
design in form or color, with reference to utility, and 
cheapness relatively to excellence of production, will 
be the basis of decision. 


16. Iu sculpture models.and the plastic art, rewards 
will have reference to the beauty and the originality of 
the specimens, to improvements in the processes of pro- 
duction, to the application of art to manufactures, and 
im case of models, to the subject they represent. 


17. Juries, to eonsist partly of Englishmen and part- 
ly of foreigners, will be composed of men of known 
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ability to form a judgment,—above the suspicion © 
either national or individual partiality. 

18. No competitor for a prize can be placed on a 
jury in the particular department in which he is a com- 
petitor. 

16. To exhibiters from the United Staets there 
have been allotted of ground space, 85,000 square feet, 
subject to a deduction ef one half for passages, and of 
wall or hanging space, 40,000 square feet, not subject 
to deduction. 


English and American Scenery. 

The chief difference, alter all between an English ra- 
ral landscape and one of the older and better cultivated 
parts of the United States, is almost wholly io the ani- 
versality of verdent hedges, and the total absence of all 
other f-nces. The hedges for the most part of the haw- 
thorn, divide all the farm-fields, and line all the road- 
sides—and even the borders of the rail-ways, in all parts 
ofthe country. I was quite satisfied withthe truth of 
this conjecture, when ITcame almost accidently, in 
my drive yesterday upon a little spot of a few rods— 
where the hedges had been destroyed, and a temporary 
post and rail fence, like those at home put in their 
place. The whole thing was lowered at once to the 
harshness and rickety aspectefafarmathome The 
majority of the farm hedges ere only trimmed once & 
year— in winter—and therefore have, perhaps a more 
natural and picturesq@ie appearance than the more care- 
fully trimmed hedges of the gardens. Hence for a farm 
hedge, aplant should be chosen that will grow thick 
of itself, with only, this single annual clipping, and 
which will adapt itself to all soils. Lam, therefore, 
confirmed jn my belief, that the buckthornis the far- 
mers hedge plant for America, and I am also satisfied 
that it will make a better and far more durable hedge 
than the hawthorn does, here. 


Though England is beautifully wooded, yet the pre- 
ponderance of the English elm—a tree wanting iu grace 
and only grand when very old, renders an English 
road side landscape in this respect one of less syl- 
van beauty than our finest scenery oflike character at 
home. The American elim with its fine drooping bran_ 
ches, is rarely or neven seen here, and there is none of 
that variety of foliage which we have in the United: 
States for this reason (leaviugout of sight rail fences,) 
Ido not think the drives through Warwickshire. se 
full of rural beauty.as tho-e in the valley of the Con- 
necticut—which they, most resemble. In Jane our: 
meadows there are as verdant. and our trees incompari- 
biy more varied and beautitu!. On the other-hand you 
must remember that here, wealth and civilization have 
so refined and perfected the details, that in this respect 
there is no comparison—nothing in short to be done: 
bnt to admire andenjoy. For instanee, fora circuit of 
séven or eight miles or more here, Between Leaming- 
ton and Warwick and Steffort-ou- Avon, the roads which 
are admirable, are regularly sprinkled every day in 
summer, while along the roadsides are cultivated’ wath 
grass,and farm crops or flowers, almost to-the-verg 








rails.—[ From Downing’s letiess from Europe. 
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Gleanings in Agriculture. 


The following items are collated by Mr. J. 
McIntosh, and appear as a series in the London 
Farmers’ Magazine.— Working Farmer. 


In the sheep districts of the north of England 
the farms are seldom large, and yet many of the 
farmers manage to keep pretty numerous flocks 
of sheep, varying from three to four hundred to 
the same number of thousands. This, however, 
is effected only where the population is scanty, 
and where the commons are very extensive, and 
upon which the owners and occupiers of the en- 
closed land or farms enjoy an unlimited right of 
pasturage. Hence it frequently happens that the 
occupier of 80 or 100 acres of enclosed land, and 
much of it but of an indifferent nature, if he pos- 
sess sufficient capital and the farm be convenient- 
Jy situated, will keep a flock of one or two thou- 
sand sheep. 

The real goodness of a soil consists principal- 
ly, perhaps, in the power it possesses of inaintain- 
ing a certain degree of moisture; for without this 
the plant could have no power of deriving nour- 
ishment from any aliment; it might be planted on 
a dung hill, but if this had no moisture in it, no 
nutriment would be yielded; but as long as the 
soil possesses a moisture, either by its own con- 
stituent parts, or by means of a retentive substra- 
tum, vegetation goes on. Continue the moisture 
and increase the aliment, and the plant will flour- 
ish in proportion ; but let the moisture be denied 


by soil, substratum or manure, and vegetation 


‘ceases ; for though certain plants will long sub- 


sist Ly moisture obtained from the air, yet, gener- 
ally speaking, without a supply for the root they 
will languish and fade. a 

Though sheep, like most other animals, are en- 
dowed with a certain degree of instinct, yet it 
does not follow as a matler of course that it al- 
Ways operates towards ensuring thcir safety. 
Persons who have had the most frequent opportu- 
nities of observing them, generally appear to 
have come to this conculsion, that when a storm 
is approaching they are seldom taken by surprise, 


» for, in fact, before it actually comes on, they have 
(, endeavored to find a plaee to shelier themselves 


from its fury. 
[Farming ‘in Iceland.—The most important 

branch of rural labor in Iceland is the hay mak- 

ing. About the middle of July the peasant be- 


» gins to cut down the grass, which is immediately 
»» gathered to a convenient place, in order to dry, 
»»-and, after having been turned once or twice, is 
»»@onveyed home on horseback to the yard, where 
»» oit.is made up into stacks. At the poorer farms 


both men and women handle the scythe, but in 
general the women on!y assist in making the hay 
after itis cut. In many parts of the island: where 
there is much hay, the ants hire men from 
the fishing plains, who are paid for their labor at 

















the rate of 30 Ibs. of butter a week. They cut 
by measurement, the daily task being about thirty 
square fathoms. Hay harvest being over, the 
sheep and cattle that had been out all summer on 
the mountains, are collected ; and the houses are 
then put in a state of repairfor winter. The fine 


hay is given to the cows only.—Henderson’s Ice- 
land. 


Mode of Preserving Butter Fresh.—To render - 


butter capable of being kept for any length of 
time in a fresh condition, that is, as?a pure, solid 
oil, all that is necessary is to boil it m a pan till 
the water is removed, which is marked by the 
cessation of violent ebullition. By allowing the 
Iqiuid oil to stand for a little, the curd subsides, 
and the oil may then be poured off, or it may be 
poured through calico or muslin into a bottle and 
corked np. When it is to be used it may be 
gently heated and poured out of the bottle, or cut 
by means of a knife or cheese gouge. This is 
the usual method of preserving butter in India, 
and also on the continent; and it is rather re- 
markable that it is not in general use in this coun- 
try. It will then keep for any length of time, 
and is the best form of this substance to use for 
sauces, 

Shoeing Horses.—It appears that the practice 
of shoeing horses was brought into England about 
the time of William the Conqueror. It is said that 
Welbeck, in Nottinghamshire, belonged to a Sax- 
on chief named Gamelbere, who held it on condi- 
tion of shoeing the king’s pallrey, whenever he 
should lie atthe manor of Mansfield, and that if 
he should lame the palfrey, he should give the 
king another worth four marks. William the 
Conqueror is said also to have giventhe town of 
Northampton as a fief toa certain person in con- 
sideration of his paying a certain sum yearly for 
the shoeing of his horses; and itis generally be- 
lieved that Henry de Ferrers, who came over 
with William, and whose deseendants still bear 
on their arms six horse-shoes, received that. sur- 
name because he was entrusted with the inspec- 
tion of the farriers. At what period horse-shoes 
as we now have them, were introduced, is, like 
many other things, lost to us forever. Histori- 
ans inform us that the Emperor Nero, when he 
undertook short journeys, was drawn by mules 
which had silver shoes, and those of his wife, 
Poppaera, had shoes of gold. But these shoes 
appear to have been a kind of plait of gold and 
silver strips, covering the hoofs. About the year 
1038, when the Marquis of Tuscany, one of the 
tichest princes of his time, went toneet his affi- 
anced bride, (Beatrix) his horses were shod 
with silver: the nails were of the same material. 
Yet in much more modern times an English am- 
bassador on the court of Paris had silver shoes to 
his horses,and caused them to be so slightly fixed 


Neon they soon came off. This appears to us in 


the 16th century, extravagant folly, and scarcely 
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to be believed, yet we have evidence of the truth 
of it. 

Wool,—From the earliest periods of our his- 
tory, wé find the growth and manufacture of wool 
enjoying the attention of successive governments. 
The sheep is, in all probability, one of the indi- 
genous animals of our country, as there are no 
records—at least as far as we are aware—of its 
introduction; and we find the Romans estimating 
so highly our wool and the garments made from 
it, as to establish a manufactory at Winchester, 
the fountain-head of the now mighty stream of 
British woollen manufacture. From this time 
the growth and spinning of wool became an object 
of universal concernment to all. Towards the 
end of the seventeenth century the value of woul 
shorn in England was estimated at two millions 
yearly, which, supposed to b+ quadrupled in va- 
lue in the manufacture, made the entire value of 
the articles manufactured, eight millions, of which 
about two millions were exported. In 1700 the 
official value of woollens exported, amounted to 
three millions; in 1800 it had only increased 
half a million. By 1802, however, exports had 
increased enormously, the amount for that year 
being 7,321,021, and which has only been ex- 
ceeded once, in 1833, when they amounted to 
7,788,842. The revolution of the trade with the 
United States caused a startling reduction in 
1837, when the official value of the exports had 
fallen to 1,684,625/. This decline can only, 
however, be considered temporary. Mr. M’- 
Culloch estimates the yearly amount of wool pro- 
duced in Great Britain, at five-hundred thousand 
and twenty packs, Inaddition to this immense 
quantity for our manufactures, we import large- 
ly from other countries. In 1738 about two- 
hundred thousand packs were thus received, of 
which about twelve-thousand packs were re-ex- 
ported. The produce for the supply of our ma- 
nufacture, Mr, M’Culloch estimates at twenty- 
two millions five-hundred thousand, and to em- 
ploy about three-hundred. thirty-five thousand 
persons. 

Feeding Cattle 1n Madagascar.—The provi- 
siouis sometimes placed in a kind of rack, but it 
is also placed so high that'the animal is compell- 
ed to stand, the whole time of feeding, in a posi- 
tion that forces the chief weight of its body on its 
hind-legs. Whether this custom originated by 
accident or design is uncertain, but it is univer- 
sal, and is supposed to aid in fattening the cattle 
better than our European mode of allowing them 
to stand on a level floor. Sometimes animals are 
fed in this manner for three or four years, and 
attain an enormous size.— LEllis’s history of Ma- 
dagasear, vol i. 

The Norfolk Mode of Cutting and Burning 
Ant-hills.—The process is to cut them up with 
a heart-shaped sharp spade or shovel, in irregu- 
lar lumps of from ten to fifteen inches in diame- 
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ter, and from two to five inches thick. These 
are to be turned the grass side downwards, until 
the mould side is thoroughly dry, and then to set 
the grass side outwards, until they ae dr 
enough to burn. Tce fire may be kindled wit 
brush-wood, and kept smothering, by laying the 
sods on gradually as the fire ve out, until ten 
or fifteen loads of ashes are raised im one heap, 
which the workmen formerly completed for 1s. 
or 1s, 6d. per load. The places from which the 
ant-hills have been removed, may be sown with 
grass seeds. Besides destroying the ants, this is 
a ready, though by no means an economical way 
of raising manure, and in some cases ought notte 
be neglected on those grounds where, such a pro- 
cess is required. 

Savings Bank for Corn.— Laing, in his “Jour- 
nal of a residence in Norway,’’ says: There are 
no dealers or weekly markets attended by pur- 
chasers who buy at one place and sell at an- 
other. Ifthe farmer has any grain to spare, he 
can do nothing with it unless he happens by 
chance to find a customer on the spot; there is no 
intermediate dealer between the corn grower 
and the consumer, Under such a system agri- 
culture can never florish, nor can the country be 
independent of foreign supply. From the want 
of a certain and ready market for his farm pro- 
duce, the farmer naturally wastes it. His house- 
keeping, with his four meals a day—its consump- 
tion of brandy, ale, butter, cheese, milk and other 
farm produce, besides his keeping superfluous 
horses and servants, is far con frugal, A 
Scotch farmer’s family, from the same extent of 
land, and from an equal crop, would have at least 
one-half to sell. Norway could probably sub- 
sist its own population in ordinary seasons, if its 
domestic trade were free—if the agriculturist 
had the stimulus of ready and free markets, and 
his habits of living were formed upon the cer- 
tainty of being able to turn into money all he 
could save or spare. As it is, however, there 
is more surplus grain without dealers te _ 
it, and these magazines (the saving banks, whic 
are large red painted buildings) are yery in- 
genious institutions for supplying the want of this 
intermediate agency between the producer and 
consumers, The farmer takes his surplus grain 
to it, and for the time it remains, he receives at 
the rate of one-eighth of increase per annum—if 
he deposit eight bushels, he can take out nine at 
the end of twelve months; and he is charged at 
the same rate of one-eight per annum for any por- 
tions of his quantity he may take out. Ifhe over- 
draws or had none deposited, but receives a quan- 
tity in loan, he pays for such adyance at the rate 
ot one-fourth of increase per annum; thus, if he 
takes eight bushels he pays back ten at the end 
of the twelve months, or at that rate for the time 
he has the loan. It often occurs that night frosts 
blight the crops on particular farms, even in sea- 
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sons when those around in general are good. 
But for these ingenious establishments the farm- 
er might be in great distress for seed or bread. 
The small profit which occurs upon the transac- 
tions, defiays the expense of a building, a clerk 
and such items, and the concern is entirely un- 
der the management of the bonder or peasant pro- 
prietors. 
The meadows in the neighborhood of Edin- 
burgh irrigated by the manure from the town, 
ield four to six crops of grass annually, of excel- 
ent quality, and are let at rates varying from 24/ 
to 830/ yeracre. One hundred and ten acres be- 
longing toa Mr. Miller, in 1827, yielding aclear 
profit of two-thousand and ten; and in 1826 part 
of the Earl of Moray’s meadows fetched 57/ per 
acre. So much for manure which is too gene- 
rally allowed to pollute rivers and brooks. 
Alecording to Linnaeus, the Laplanders pre- 
serve the milk of the rein-deer in frozen pieces 
like cheese. When melted, after a lapse of sev- 
eral months, it still tastes fresh and good. When 
a stranger enters their dwelling whom they wish 
to welcome, the frozen pieces of milk is imme- 
diately set to the fire, the guest receives a spoon 
with which he ekims off the softened exterior as 
it melts: When he has had enough, the rest is 
preserved inthe cold for other guests. 
To Destroy Rats.—In or near the places fre- 
uented by these pests, place upon a slate some 
dry oatmeal, ‘lay iit thim and press it flat, so that 
you may‘easily know what has been taken 
away. The rats, if not disturbed, will come 
regularly to feed upon this. Supply them thus 
with fresh oatmeal for two and three days, then 
add two or three drops of oil of anniseed, stir 
the mixture well together, feed them wel with 
this for two or three days, then for one day 
give them only half the quantity they have 
usually eaten, and on the following day place 
the following mixture: To four ounces of dry 
oatmeal, seented with six drops of oil of ani- 
seeds, add half an ounce of carbonate of barytes 
pounded, mix this well with the scented oat- 
meal, then lay the mixture on the slate as 
the oatmeal’ had been placed, and allow the rats 
to come and eat of it without interruption. A 
few hours after partaking of this meal, they 
may be seen running about as if drunk or pa- 
ralitic, retiring to their haunts to die. Rats are 
extremely sagacious, therefore where they have 
eaten only‘a small portion of the mixtnre it 
should not be disturbed for some time. The 
oil of aniseeds is disagreeable to dogs and many 
other animals, but,im small quantities, alluring 
to rate. M’INTOSH, 
—= 
Finnie — in ea Merk 
ight yeers ago a Dutchman, whose only English 
= Ms | atid’ “yes” to every poorible 
4q , got employment asa stable man. His 
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wages, six dollars and board, that was thirty- 
six dollars in six months, for not one cent did he 
spend. He washed his own shirts and stockings, 
mended and patched his own breeches, paid for 
his tobacco by odd jobs, and laid by his wages. 
The next six months, being now able to talk good 
English, he obtained eight dollars a month ; and 
at the end of six. more, had forty-eight dollars ; 
making in all, for the year, eighty-four dollars, 
The second year by varying his employment,— 
sawing wood in the winter, working for the cor- 
poration in the summer, and making gardens in 
the spring,—he'laid by a hundred dollars: andthe 
next year, one hundred and fifty-five dollars, ma- 
king in three years three hundred and _ninety- 
nine dollars. With this he bought eighty acres of 
land, It was as wild as when the deer fled over 
it and the Indian pursued him. How should he 
get a living while clearing it? Thus he did it: he 
hired a man to clear and fence ten acres; he him- 
self remaining in town, to earn the money to pay 
for clearing. Behold him already risen a degree 
—heisanemployer. Intwo years’ time, he has 
twenty acres well cleared, alog house and stable, 
and money enough to buy stock and tools. He 
now rises another step in the world, for he gets 
married, and with his emple, broad-faced, good- 
natured wife, he gives up the town and is now a 
regular farmer. In Germany, he owned nothing, 
and neyer could own anything; his wages were 
nominal, his diet chiefly vegetable, and his pro- 
spect was, that he would be obliged to labor as a 
menial for life, barely earning a subsistence, and 
not leave enough to bury him. In five years he 
has become the owner in fee simple of .a good 
farm, with comfortable fixtures, a prospect of ru- 
nal wealth, an independent life, and by the bles- 
sing of Heaven and his wife, of an endless poste- 
rity. Two words tell the story—industry and 
economy. These two words will make any man 
rise-— Indiana Farmer. 





Anecdote of the Horse—Attachment to 
Man. 


In submission and attachment to man, the horse 
is equalled only by the dog and elephant, He 
soon learns to distinguish his master’s voice, ai d 
to come at his call; he rejoices in his presence, 
and seems restless and unhappy during absence. 
He joins with him willingly in any work, and 
appears susceptible of emulation and rivalry, and 
though frequently fierce and dangerous to strang- 
ers, yet there are few instances on record of his 
being faithless to those with whom he is domes- 
ticated, unless under the most inhuman and bar- 
barous treatment—Colonel Smith relates the fol- 
lowing affecting incident of attachment ina horse 
which belonged to General Sir Robert Gillespie. 
When Sir Robert fell at the storming of Lalunga 
his favorite black charger, bred at the Cape of 
Good Hope, and carried by him to India, was at 
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the sale of effects, competed for by several offi- 
cers of the division and finally knocked down to 
the privates of the eighth dragoons, who contrib- 
uted their money to the amount 500 sterling, to 
retain him in commemoration of their late com- 
mander, 

Thus the charger was always led at the head 
of the regiment on a march, and at the station of 
Cownpore, was usually indulged with taking his 
ancient post at the colour-stand where the salute 
of passing squadrons was given atthe drills and 
on reviews. When the regiment was ordered 
home the funds of the privates running low, he 
was bought for the same sum by a relative of 
ours, who provided funds and a paddock for him, 
where he might end his days.in comfort; but when 
the corps had marched, and the sound of the last 
trumpet had departed, he refused to eat, and on 
the first opportunity, being led out to exercise, 
he broke from his groom, and galloping to his an- 
cient station on the parade, aiter neighing aloud, 
dropped dewn and died, 





fa’ 
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Sea Sickness.— M. Currie, recently in a pa- 
per read before the Paris Academy, has pointed 
out the cause of sea-sickness. He has shown 
that it depends upon the movement of the intes. 
tinal canal, which floats, as it were, in the ab- 
domen, It ascends with every movement of the 
vessel, and then, descending, pushes up the sto- 
mach and the diaphragm. His theory, well ex- 
plained, was well. received, and Magendie and 
Keraudien gave their assent to it. But his re- 
inedy was thought more ingenious than practica- 
ble. It was to breathe in with-every downward 
movement of the vessel, and expire the air with 
its ascent. What seemed more easy, and is known 
to be more effectual, is a horizontal position in 
the middle of the ship, anda tight bandage over 
the abdomen. 

It is well known that the latter plan is very ef- 
fectual to relieve sea-sickness, but it is not a 
good plante pursue, after the first sea-sick bout 
is over. Active exercise and frequent action on 
deck, soon drive away se%-sickness; and without 
this course is pursued, those liable te sea-sick- 
ness need not expect to get over it at all; they 
are liable to have it during all rough weather.— 
Scientific American. 

oO 

Cuickex , Por-riz.—Cut up and parboil a 
pair of large fowls, seasoning them with pepper, 
salt and nutmeg. You may add some small slices 
of cold ham ; in which case add no salt, as the 
ham will make it salt enough. “Or you may put 
in some pieces of the lean of fresh pork. You 
may procurea suet paste; but for a chicken pot- 
pie it is best to make the paste of butter which 
should be fresh, and of the best quality.—Allow 
to each quart of flour a small half pound of butter. 





There should be enough fora great deal of paste. 





Line the sides of the pot, two thirds up, with 
paste. Putin the chickens, with the liquor in 
which they were parboiled. You may add some 
sliced potatoes. Intersperse the pieces of chick- 
en with layers of paste in square slices. Then 
cover the pie witha lid of paste, not fitting very 
closely. Makea slit in the top, and boil the 
pie about three quarters of an hour or more. 
This pie will be greatly improved by adding 
some clams to the chickens while parboiling, 
omitting salt in the seasoning, as the élams will 
salt it quite enough.—Miss Leslie’s Receipt Book. 





see 


Warer.—Several interesting experiments 
have been made by distinguished philosophers, 
showing the effects of pure water upon vege- 
tation. 

Mr. Bowles dried in an oven, a suitable quan- 
tity of ground proper ‘for vegetation, and after 
carefully weighing it, planted in it the seed of a 
gourd, He watered it with pure rain water, 
and it produced a plant which weighed fourteen 
pounds, though the earth producing it, had suf- 
fered no sensible diminution. 

A willow-tree was planted by Van Helmon 
in a vessel containing a thousand pounds of 
earth. This plant was watered with distilled 
water ; an the vessel was so covered as to ex- 
cluce all solid matter. At the end of five years, 
upon taking out the plant, he found it had in- 
creased in weight one hundred and ninety pounds, 
though the earth had lost only two ounces of its 
original weight.— Prairte Farmer. 

—$.»)»§ ——- 
Shepherd Dogs. . 

Among the wonderful animals exhibited at t He 
State Fair, says the Albany Journal, was Robert 
Middlemist’s intelligent shepherd dog. He is a 
beautiful animal, and has performed many won- 
derful exploits. Among those which come 
strongly authenticated, was one where he had fol- 
lowed up a stray sheep, and after scenting him 
for a mile, found him among a flock of forty, 
picked him out unaided by any person, and, after 
a hard struggle, separated him from the flock, 
and drove him home. Mr. M, is an old Scotsh 
shepherd, and his dog is one of the best from the 
Highlands. He attracted general admiration,— 
Rural New Yorker. 


Useful Method. 
M. Mammere, the Professor of chemistry at 


Rheims, has published a method of detecting 
cotton or linen in wool or silk goods. His me- 
thod consists in applying to the stuff which is 
suspected a chloride of tin, (chlorine d’etain.) If 
there is in the stuff any linen or cotton, its pre- 
sence is immediately indicated by their coloration 
in black, which they undergo under the action of 
the chloride of tin, while it has no action uponthe 
wool or silk, this salt being without action upon 
animal substances.—Maine Farmer. 
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Preparation for Winter—lts Improve- 
ment. 


The great work for the season is now over, 
and the winter, the time of rest for the farmer 
und his fields, is fast approaching. The seed has 
been sown, the crops cultivated and gathered in- 
to the storehouse for future use, or sold to1eplen- 
ish the farmer’s purse. Few, we think, can 
look back upon the past season without noticing 
something which might be improved another year. 
Dull must be the intellect of the man who has 
passed through the summer without learning 
some useful lesson of importance in his profes- 
sion. ‘The season has been remarkably favorable 
for the perfection of vegetation, for which we 
ought to be grateful to him who “tempers the 
wind to the shorn lamb.”? But, we will venture 
the assertion that. extraordinaries excepted, the 
success of each has been in proportion to the 











not only his own interest, but his comfort. Who 
can sit comfortably by the blazing fire of a freez- 
ing winter’s night, and enjoy themselves, while 
they know that their animals are exposed to the 


peltings of the pittiless storm. Duty and inter- 
est go hand in hand. 


Keep your dung heaps under shelter, that 
they may lose nothing by leaching. Make pro- 
vision for watering stock conveniently, if your 
premises lack in that regard. 

While preparing for winter, forget not to add 
a few choice books to your agricultural library, 
for the whole family to read and improve in use- 
ful knowledge. 

The following remarks are from Prof. Nor- 
ron: “Alth ugh the northern farmer is preclud- 
ed from plowing and sowing during the winter 
months, and although his time for actual field 
operations is thus materially shortened, his con- 





amount of intelligent labor expended. It is not} dition during the cold season is by no means te- 
him who works the hardest that does the most! djous or unpleasant. He is able to give his un- 


work, It is not always him who expends the divided attention to the feeding and well-being of 
most labor and toil and sweat on his land that 


works the most successfully. ‘The horse or the 
ox has strength—the power to labor—far beyond 
man; yet how useless is it, unless directed by 
man’s intelligence. 

The farmer may now calculate his profits for 
the year; but we fear there is one matter too oft- 
en forgotten in such estimates. The farm is the 
farmer’s capital-—his stock in trade, The pro- 
fits after paying cost of labor, &c., is the interest 
on this capital. If, in making the crop ofthe pre- 
sent year, the land has been made poorer—less 
able to produce a good crop next year—you have 
been taking from your capital, and dreaming that 
you were only drawing the interest—you have 
been lessening your stock in trade, and calling 
the proceeds the legitimate profit of your busi- 
ness. You have been foolishly killing the hen 
to get a hat full of eggs at once. 

There is much to be done in the fall by every 
farmer, to render all comfortable through the win- 
ter. Sheds need repairing, or new ones should 
be built. Apples, potatoes and garden vegetables 
need attention. If not already secured from 
frost, no time ought to be lost in protecting them 
from the same. Bank up the cellar, have a good 
supply of fire wood under cover, and see that all 
stables and yards are ready for use. Remember 
that to a considerable :degree, warm shelter for 
domestic animals is equivalent to food. If ex- 
posed to storms and severe cold, they will need 
thirty per cent more forage to carry them well 


through till May, than they will, if properly | 


housed and fed. In addition to this, their man- 


ure can be all saved and turned to a valuable ac- | tinctness the results to be arrived at by certain 


combinations, with the reasons therefor, would 


count next season. By attending to the comfort 
of the animals over whom the Almighty has giv- 


his stock, and ought to study their nature tho- 
roughly, as well as observe carefully the effects 
of various kinds or preparations of food upon 
them. His reduced force may thresh out the 
grain at their leisure; all tools should be put in 
the best possible order for the coming campaign, 
also carts, wagons and harnesses repaired, so 
that they will not be likely to fail at any critical 
juncture. It is the time, too, for making out and 
ballancing farm accounts, writing up records 
from notes of past experiments, and devising new 
or confirmatory ones for the coming season. 
These are fit occupations for the long evenings. 
But, more than this, he has abundant time for 
study and reading. It is a common complaint 
among practical men, that they cannot understand 
scientific books, or what scientific men say. This 
is certainly their own fault, for there are few 
farmers who could not, by a little study and per- 
severance, get enough instruction to be of very 
'great advantage to themin these respects. It is 
the improvement of leisure hours, by reading and 











\reflection, that } roduces the clear-headed, sound- 


thinking men, a few of whom are tu be found 
taking the lead in nearly all of our country vil- 
lages. Their aim, however, has hitherto been 
chiefly to increase their stock of historical and po- 
litical knowledge, or of general information. 
They ought now, in addition to these, to devote 
attention seriously to science in connection with 
agriculture. The mechanic, the manufacturer, 
‘the engineer, who could not tell why he em- 





ployed such and such machinery, or invented 
certain new arrangements, or point out with dis- 


be considered but poorly acquainted with his 


en man control, therefore, by a wise provision of business ; and yet, how many farmers are to be 
Providence, he advanceshis own interest; and seen every day,who do not even know what one of 
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their crops contain, what their land is made of, 
or what is the necessity of applying manure, 80 
far as to explain its effects. Let us hope that 
this state of things will not long continne; that 
farmers as a body will rapidly improve under 
the spirit which now begins to prevail among 
them; that they soon will understand their own 
profession, both practically and theoretically, 
as do those who engage in other pursuits.” 





From the Cottage ¢English) Gardener. 
As us. 





At page 216 of the Cottage Gardener for Ja- 
nuary, 1850,, some hints are kindly given of 
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have been a cultivator of the asparagus for so 
many years, I have never been an eater of this 
much esteemed vegetable, therefore, the thought 
did not strike me about the way of cutting it, 
until one day, some seventeen years ago, when 
| I had an abundance of heads to cut from, all of 
good length above ground, I received orders for 
asparagus for a dish and another for soup. The 
latter dish was (o be of heads all green. I well 
supplied the cook with heads: green enough for 
her dish required, and her soup too; and a first 
rate cook she was. 

The next day, when I waited upon her for or- 
ders, we had a little talk about the green aspara- 





the Vutch method of cutting asparagus by Mr. | gus for the table, when she told me the eye 


Rushmere. Now the mauner in whichl have 
dealt with asparagus beds and my method of 
eutting for many years are very different. 


Winter Darssine.—In the first place, I| 


never root-plune the plants bythrowingout deep 
trenches between the beds,as is too uften donein 
very manycases; that is byputting over the beds 
a good dressing of manure then placing a line 
down the side of each bed and choppingoff every 
root that had found its wayintothe valley. Very 
usually some of the best roots have thus runout 
into the alleys, which is not to be wondered at, 
for in the spring, say in the month of March, 


gus I had brought in the day before was the best 
she had ever dressed for the table—it was large, 
| of good flavor, and the whele eatable. This was 
a good hint, for it opened my eyes greatly as to 
the management of the asparagus beds altogether. 
But the matter did not rest here, for my employ- 
er also soon found me out to praise the aspara- 
gus I was thensendinghim in. And thus | have 
continued ever since, year after year, continually 
receiving compliments and inquiries about it from 
innumerable friends of my excellent employer. 


Of course, those who daily eat these kinds of 
vegetables must be the best judges of their qua- 





these beds in most gardens are forked over, and 


lity; and in the act of cutting the grass or young 


much of the soil and rough parts of the manure | heads in. this way, taking only the part above the 


are worked back into the alleys again. This, of ground,* the operator can see whethe is doing ; 


course, is a comfort to the poor roots that have | 
been exposed throughout the winter to all 
wheather along the sides of these deep alleys. | 
I have assisted often in the above sorts of | 
work years ago, but for the last 17 years I| 
have not dug outa single trench between a bed, 
When the stems are cut away in the autumn 
the beds are cleaned, if weedy and carefully 
forked up. A thoroughly good dressing of man- 
ure is put all over the beds equally, and when 
this is done, the alleys are forked over too; 
whilst for the sake of giving the whole a neat 
finish, a line is put down each side of the alley, 
the edges made up a little and, perhaps, a few 
erumbs from the alley may be thrown upon the 
beds, andthe edges marked out with the point 
of the spade. The work is then done for the 
winter; and of course the asparagus heds neatly 
done in this way, give the kitchen garden a 
tidy appearance for the winter months. 
Spraive Deesstxe,—In the month of March 
these beds are again furked over carefully, the 
manure and soil well broken upand mixed to- 
gether, and some of the rougher parts of man- 
ure with all the rakings are forked into the al- 
leys after the beds are raked over nicely, and 
lettuces are there sown or planted in succes- 
sion for the summer months. 
Corrisa tae Propvee.—Now, although I 


and, however inexperienced he may be, he can 
cut a dish of asparagus without any loss. On 
the other hand, a person not used to this work, 
or with the usual long-handled, saw-toothed 
knife for cutting, would make sad havoc among 
the underground shoots in cutting a dish or hun- 
dreds for the market; for when thrusting the 
knife into the ground to cut one head, he would 
probably break off two or three others unseen at 
the same time. This old-fashioned saw-toothed 
knife I have not used since I have cut my aspa- 
ragus above ground—that is, level with the sur 
face of the earth; I use just what knife I may 
have in my pocket at the time, and if often hap- 
pens that my pen-knife is obliged to be used 
from having no other about me at the moment. 
T. WEAVER, 
Gardener to the Warden of Winchester College. 





*Those who have never tastéd asperagus cut above the 
ground can form no idea of its rich, sweet, melting texture, 
compared with the bitter, tough white stems asually found 
in our markets. Let our market gardeners adopt the plan as 
detailed above, and their customers would not again be wil- 
ling to eat their blanched, half grown asparagus. 





A Western Orator harranguing his audience 
on the vast extent and overwhelming popula- 
tion of the American republic, exclaims, by 
way of climax, ‘* Faneuil Hall was its cradle, 
but whar, whar shall we find timber enough for 
Jits coffin!” 
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Seasonable Hints. 


Vauit mn Certars.—A great deal of winter fruit suf- 
fers early decay in consequence of a deficiency of ven- 
lilation, especially during autumn and after the fruit is 
deposited. Another cause of decay is the improper lo- 
cation of the shelves or bins, which are placed against 
or around the walls. By this arangement the sorting 
of decayed specimens must be done all from one side, 
and the shelves must hence be narrow, or the operator 
roust stretch himselt in a very irksome horizontal. pos- 
ition. The circulation ef the airis at the same time 
impeded by the want of space nextthe walls. To a- 
void these evils, the shelves should be in the centre 
with a passagéall around. This allows ciculation of 
air, and the shelves must betwice the width with the 
same conveniencein assorting or picking. If suspen- 
ded from the joists above on stiff bars, rats cannot reach 
them. We have never succeeded so well by any other 
than this arrangement. It is said that the Germans are 
very successful In the ventilation of their cellars, by a 
communication with the principal chimney. the heated 
ait in which necessarily maintains a current, which 
sweeps out the noxious and stagnant gases from the veg- 
etable and other contents. , 


KeerinG Beets AND TURNIPS FOR THE TABLE.-- 
The epidermis of the beet and turnip root,unlike that'of 
the pota'o,admits the rapid escape of moisture, and 
hence ifexposed todry air fora few days, they begin to 
wilt and loosetheir freshness. Buried in heaps out of 
doors they keep well, but are hardto getut in winter. 
Good substitutes have been devized by lining and cov - 
ering the boxes which contain them in the cellar, with 
flakes of tur’; or by burying them in barrels with slight- 
ly moist clean sand. A more convenient way, how- 
ever,is to substitutute slightly moist peat forthe sand, 
which is very much lighter than the sand and more easi- 
ly removed. 


Unueapep CasBpaGes.—There are often many 0 
these when thecrop is gathered at the approach of 
winter, commonly thrown away as useless. They may 
be rendered fine for spring use by transplanting them 
in a close double row, then covering them with boards 
or slabs like the steeple roof ofa house, with an adition 
al coatinz. of a few inches ofearth They should then 
be properly ventilated, By next spring a large por- 
tion of them will be found. well headed and delicately 
blanched. 


Rerevuinec Mice From GirpiinG Fruir Trees.— 
We still often hear of the death of trees by mice. gir- 
dling. Prevention from this disaster is one of the easi- 
est and most certain things in the world, consisting 
simply in throwing up a little circular bank or mould 
of earth round the trunk of each tree, nine or ten inch- 
es high. One man willdo hundreds in a day, and we 
bave never known a single instance out of thousands 
of cases, where it has failed. 

ProTECTING TENDER PLaNts AND SHrUB:.—There 
is one princip'e which should not be forgatten, what- 
ever be the natureof the covering applied to tender 





plants, more especially to the woody portions or parts 
above ground. This is, that the exclusion of moisture 
is an important object without excluding the air. 1 ig- 
atures are sometimes le({t on insert. d buds for protection 
and more usually destroy the bud by retaining water 
like a sponge. Closely wraped straw operaies in the 
same way, as well as by excluding air, whichis often 
important. Roots and stems like those of the grape 
which will bear a greater degree of moisture, are par- 
tialexceptions. Roots, even, are often destroyed when 
ina too moist soil; and there is no doubt that many 
tender herbaceous perennials would survive the rigors 
of our winters, if in earth with a dry bottom and shel- 
tered from rain. —[ Atbany Cultivator. 
0 

Wheat Varteties.—We mentioned some weeks 
ago that Lieut. W. D. Porter, then just from the Medi- 
terranean, had placed in our hands for distribuiion a 
small quantity of several kinds of Italian wheat. Being 
lately on a visit to some (riends in Maryland, he, aided 
by several experienced wheat-grow ers of the neighbor- 
hood, institu'ed a comparison between the yield and 
weight of the Italian wheats, and the native grain of 
this region of country, and be has furnished us with the 
annexed statement of the result: 

WHEATS COMPARED. 

Italian Macaroni, 100 grs. equal 135 best American 








“ Prolific, 100 “ 152 = 
‘“ White, 100 “ 150 ” 
The best American averages 40 gis. to the head. 
The Italian Proliie ‘ 110 sed 
Difference 70 grains. 
Weizht of a bushel American wheat measured 60 lbs, 
Of prolific wheat 68 «« 
—_ 
Difference 8 « 


Weight of 20 bushels American wheat 1,200 *¢ 
Prolific wieat 1,370 «< 
Difference 160 «“ 


The difference per head is 60 grains, which make 
each stock of Prolific wheat very near three times as 
productive as the best American. Supposed that the 
same number of stalks of Prolific was grown on an acre 
as American wh»al, it would bring sixty measured 
bushels of grain to the acre ; allowing 68 pounds to 
each measured bushel, would make this difference: 
Prolific, 4,080; American, 1,200; difference 2,200 ; dil- 
ference 2,880 pounds. 

One hundred acres of Prolific wheat would produce by 
this calculation 6,800 bushels. 


American 2,000“ 
Diflerence 4800 « 


In connexion with the above, we beg to repeat, in 
answer to the numerous recent applications from a dis- 
tance, that the supply of wheat and other foreign grains 
deposited with us by Lieut. Porter were immediately 
distriduted, in small quantities, to prior applicants, We 
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have the pleasure, however, to inform those gentlemen 
whom we cannot ourselves supply, that Lieut. Poster 
placed in the hands of the several Senators of\the 
wheat-growing States supplies for distribution at home. 
He also deposited a suppiy with the honorable Secre- 
tary of the Navy, for the same purpose, who will doubt- 
jess have pleasure in furnishing applicants with sam- 
ples. We can add also that small supplies of the “Coad 
Wheat”? may be obtained on application to the Com- 
missioner of Patents.—Nat. Int. 


“. 





From the Boston Cultivator. 
Kinduess to Animals. 


The thought has occured to me, that much good 
would accrue from the introduction into your columns 
of “the subject of kindness to animals,” and particu- 
larly if its elucidation were strictly confined to acci- 
dents arising from cases under the immediate congniz 
ance of the contributers, very many of whom would be 
able to call to rememberance some in-tance of attach- 
inent between the huinan and the brute creation, as 
would be at once interesting, amusing, and instructive. 
We have many of these instances treasured up in books 
bat what I wishis, to induce your friends, and especi- 
ally your young friends, and of both sexes to record 
their doings in this way, and amongst their own family 
of pets, satisfied as [ am, that thonsaads, who have 
not o! served the “‘good is as contageous as evil,” would 
be led to practice what would be so amiable and love- 
ly in the detailing. Is it desired that I give a speci- 
men of what I propose to be done in this way? Here 
it is: 

Some years ago, I owneda colt of a small breed of 
horses, which by kindness,good food and warm sta- 
bling, I reared to such a size that the per:on of whom 
I purchased him did not know him, or believe it could 
be the same, and which wasatlength valued at 500, 
having cost just thirty! So much for self interest. This 
pet of the family was brokenin at two years old, and 
from that time was free of the house, walking iato the 
parlor or kitchen and eating of our bread and drinking 
of ourcup! playful as the kitten and faithful as the dog 
Allthe family rode him in turn, but it was truly re- 
inarkable to see the way in which he carried himself 
when either of my daughtersbad mounted, s® vareful 
was he to learntheir desireas tothe pace he was to 
assume—whether the trot or the canter, or even the 
gallop, but never moving a step, until they were seated 
and all right, and then receiving the clue from the mode 
in which the bridle was taken in hand, as how to con- 
duct himself, the laying on the neck, being a signal for 
walking with the head low; and this he did at the rate 
of five miles an hour. If taken sharply and lifted high 
then it was the canter, which was struck at the first 
step, anda slight rear before progressing; and this can- 
ter was to be continued so long as the bridle was so 
heid, even for miles, but when dropped, he dropped so 
gently into a walk as to slide from one into the other, 
Then the tight low grasp of the bridal produced such a 
length of trot, as would astonish.one! In the roughest 
roads and in the darkest nights, it was only to let him 
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have the bridle, so as tocarry his head low, even near 
to the ground, and no fear need be felt, either for your- 
selforhim. Ina storm of thunderor rain, it was on- 
ly to lie on his neck, and wish yourselfat home, and 
you were soon there in safety. When my daughters 
visited him in the stable, his first objects was the salt, 
orapple or potato, and ther. the apron strings, which it 
was his custom to untie. It was usual to ride with a 
whip, and he was delighted to canter with this in his 
mouth. I remember once to have struck him, when 
he immediately stopped, not knowing what I meant— 
no more did I, and therefore could nottell him! There 
was nothing that he so much loved as to be talked to 
and fondled, while he would be continually placing his 
nose to one’s mouth and draw in his breath, expecting 
you to pay him in some complinent in return. Did 
our young friends ever try the effect of breathing into 
an animal’s nostrels? let him do so; it is said that this 
is the seeret prac'iced by the horse tamers; and this 
‘Haw oflove” is applicable to all animals, in all situ- 
ations, and under a!l circumstances, it being quite as 
easy to obtain a proper command over them by kindas 
by cruel treatment—and who would not incomparibly 
rather be served through love than fear!— Boston Cult. 





Fall Management of Asparagus, 

A subscriber requests a few hints on this sabject, and 
enquires whether the stalks should be cut and removed 
that they may be used as litter for hogs, or otherwise 
converted into manure, It is betterto cut off. the stalks 
a little above the surface; then the remains of the stalk 
may be removed more easily inthe spring, than when 


it is cut just below the surface, asthe buttis then out” 


of sight. These old butts of the stalk should be remov- 
edearly in the spring, that they may not obstruct the 
tender shoots. 

Ifthe roots of the asparagus have been set-low, in a 
trench, shal:ow plowing in the fall,will be agocd mode 
of culture, for the purpose of destroying the weeds, pul- 
verising the soil,&c. If the roots have not been set 
sufficiently low to admit of plowing, the harrow may 
be used to advantage. Ifthere is alack of richnessin 
the soil. apply tnanure before plowing or harrowing.— 
N. E. Farmer, 





—— 


Hocs and Beer CattTLe tn Onto.—An abstrect of 
the assessors for 1850, of the number of hogs and beef 
cattle assessed for taxation in thirty counties in this 
State, is published in alate number of Smith’s Price 
Current, as supplied from the Auditor’s Office, Colum- 
bus. According to this statement, the whole number of 
hogs in the thirty counties is 706,892, whereas last year 
it was 810,282, and in the year before 767,306. Of 
beef cattle, the entire number in these counties this 
year is 396,110. Last season it was 388,391, and the 
season belore 360, 849.— Cincinnati Gaz. 





A new and singular disease is killing all the chickens 
a few miies east of Cleveland. Ove man bas lost three 
hundre/ of his best breed. They are affected witha 
su iden trembling, resembling the ague, and immediete 
death follows; the head and comb in the meantime, 
‘cLangestoa dark blue. 
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The Greyhound. 


The modern smooth haired greyhound is a very 
elegant dog; remarkable for its extreme velocity, 
in which it is, we believe, superior to the rough 
haired dogs of the olden time, though not to some 
of tha modern rough greyhounds, in whicha cross 
of the old rough breed, or Scottish deerhound 
prevails. No greyhounds used for the hare, 
equal in speed and endurance those of our island; 
and none, so improved of late years is the breed, 
equal them in symmetry; every action is light, 
easy and elegant, yet firm and vigorous. 

The greyhound is highly sensitive, and very 
good tempered; like the Irish wolf dog, it is 
peaceable and affectionate, and fierce only in the 
chase of its quarry, or when excited to combat. 
On one occasion only, have we ever seen a grey- 
hound fight with another dog; and in that in- 
stance, the animal, a rcguish brindle dog, was set 
upon a large dog of a mongrel mastiff breed, and 
forced to self-defence. Short, indeed, was the 
combat; in a few seconds, the aggressor sunk 
severely torn, and was taken away. Slim as 
those dogs are, their muscular powers are very 
great; like’the race horse, they are compact, of 
iron muscle, and ivory bone, with no superfluous 
fat nor loose cellular tissue, and are consequent- 
ly deceptive to the eye, which is, in general ac- 
customed to see strength conjoined with massive- 
ness. Yet we have but to consider the chest, 
loins and limbs of a greyhound, and regard the 
“tori’’ of the arms and thighs, to feel assured of 
the possession of great power. The smooth 

ound, or glaze hound of the older writers, 
ollows exclusively by the eye—whereas all the 
old rough breeds, could recover the track of the 
game by the powers of smell, but in the modern 
dog, every quality is sacrificed to fleetness, and 
certainly for sudden and violent bursts of exer- 
tion the present breed has never been equalled. 

Many trials for ascertaining the speed of the 
greyhound have been undertaken, and Daniel’s 
opinion seems to be on the whole, correct, viz: 
that on flat ground, a first rate race horse would 
be superior to the greyhound, but that in a hilly 
country, the greyhound would have the advant- 
age. Much, however, in the latter case would 
depend upon the dog being habituated to hilly 
districts, ym a greyhound accustomed only to flat 
plains, though swifter on them than a Yorkshire 
greyhound, would yield to the latter in a hilly 
country, The hare and the greyhound seem to 
be well matched, the swiftness of both animals is 
astonishing, and a well contested run is- an ani- 
mating sight. Daniel records the circumstance 
of a brace of greyhounds, in Lincolnshire, run- 
ning a hare from her seat to where she was kil- 
led, a distance measuring in a straight line, up- 
wards of four miles in twelve minutes, but as 
there were a great many turns during the course, 


$i 


the actual distance was considerably more. The 
hare ran herself to death before the greyhounds 
touched her.— Knight’s history of the Dog. 
Ome 

Sacaciry axp Fipexity or a Doc.—A 
friend from Ipswieh related to us the /ollowing 
incident. One day last week the wife of Mr. 
Dickinson, a worthy farmer of that town—all 
the family being absent but herself—bhad ocea- 
sion to step out of the house onan errand, and on 
her return she found a man on the floor, and a 
large Newfoundland dog, a favorite in the family 
was upon him, holding him down. Mrs. Dick- 
inson told the may that he had been stealing. He 
promptly deniedit. She tried to'call the dog off, 
but could not; she then told him that if he had 
stolen anything the dog would not Jet him go till 
he gave it up. After some further parley, the 
dog holding on with a firm grip, the man took a 
silver spoon from his pocket which ke had taken 
from the house. At the side of the spoon, ‘Ti- 
ger’ made some positive demonstrations of dis- 
pleasure, and was with difficulty kept from injur- 
ing the thief. However, as soon as the spoon 
was thrown upon the floor, the dog Jet go, and 
the fellow was allowed to leave the premises. 
Such a dog ig worth having.—Lynn Bay State. 








Secret of good writing. 


The grand secret of good writing seems to lie 
in this slmple maxim: “Be sure you have an 
idea before you attempt to express it. If you 
clearly comprehend in your own mind what you 
wish tocommunicate, nature and reason together, 
with a little practice, will most certainly teachi 
you how to say it, and how to say it in an ap- 
propriate manner. 

A single idea is fully sufficient for one mind 
to manage at one time. And it may be added 
that ifthe idea is one of much importance, it would 
be most dignified by being honored with a pri- 
vate carriage. 

Divide and conquer is a valuable rule in lite- 
rary, as well as in military tactics. The more 
extensivé thetheme which the writer proposes 
to himself to discuss the less, usually he has to 
say upon it. Such subjects can be mastered 
with ease only by descending from generals to 
particulars, and treating of the topics in their 
individual parts. 

There is nothing more popular, especially 
with young writers than brilliancy of style. * his 
manner of writing is certainly excellent in its 
proper place, but there are many topics which do 
not require this quality, and many indeed which 
are much injured by it. The language of every 
dissertation should be subservient to the thought, 
and should be that which is best calculated to ex- 
press.the thought in the happiest manner. 

As the rays of the sun will not enkindle a 





blaze unless brought to a focus, so the thoughts 
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of a writer will not set the hearts of his readers 
on fire unless all are made to converge to a sin- 
gle point. 

Some writers seem unable ever to express 
themselves in a cool, calm, rational manner on 
any subject. With them every virtue is god- 
like, every fault a felony, every breeze a tempest, 
and every molehill a mountain. They appear 
to think their manner of writing, sublimity, but 
their judicious readers (if they have any such) 
call it turgidity and absurdity. 

The design of language is to give expression 
to thought—that style of writing therefore, ‘must 
necessarily bethe best which most rapidly, clear- 
ly and perfectly conveys to the reader’s mind 
what the writer intended he should understand. 
— Gethe. 





STARCH FROM InpIaN Conn.—Many of our readers 
are not aware of the extent of this branch of manufac- 
ture, which we hope soon to see take the place of whis- 
ky distilleries in the consumption ofour great Ameri- 
can staple, Indian corn. 

There are now in operation, in Oswego, New York, 
a manufactory that consumes 2,000 bushels of corn a 
week, which makes 40,000 lbs. of the whitest and most 
beautiful starch for all domestic purposes whether for 
the laundry or the pantry. The building 130 by 
160 feet, five stories high, (to,which an addition is 
about being erected,) and contains 200 cisterns for per- 
cipitating the stacch, eleven furnaces with drying 
rooms, and about 70 men, and manufactures upwards of 
$120,000 worth of starch annually. There are two 

other similar establishments in the United States, and 
yet the demand is constantly increasing 

It is found that this kind of starch is superior to any 
for culinary purpeses, because it is always made from 
clean, sweet corn, the gluten of which is separated 
by a peculiar process of grinding and washing, the corn 
being first steeped iu a chemical liquor, then reduced to 
pulp, sifted and filtered, and passed into huge cisterns, 
whence it flows through narrowtroughs, draining off 
the waterthrough coarse cotton cloths. In twelve 
hours the starch becomes like wet clay, cypable of be- 
ing handled and dried, a process that requires much 
care and powerful heat. The residue of the corn is 
used for feeding hogs and other domestic animals. 

This is a new use of Indian corn, but one we hope, 
that will prove profitable to the manufacturer, and in- 
duce a large consumpyion of this grain, and thereby in- 
crease the price to the grower. We should like to 
have some statistics of the other cern starch manufacto- 
ries in the country for the purpose of noticing them, as 
being intimately connected with the interest of the ag- 
ricultural community, and the object of our journal.— 
[American Agriculturist. . 


The sweetest flowers are those which shed their 
odors in quiet nooks and dingles! And the purest 
hearts are those whose deeds of love are done in soli- 
tude and secret. 





PARMERS,. 











The Albany, Evening Journal, of Uct. 25th, bas the 
following interesting reminiscence: 

Twenty-five years ago to-day, the Erie canal was 
announced as navigable from Lake Erie to the Hudson 
river. On the 26th of October, 1825, eight years and 
four months trom the time the work was commenced, 
the Erie Canal was completed, and on that day the 
“Seneca Chief,” with De Witt Clinton, then Govern- 
or of this State, Lieutenant Governor Tallmadge, and 
various Committees on board, left Buffalo for the Hud- 
son river. Along the entire line of the canal, within 
hearing distance of each other, heavy artillery were 
placed, and the starting of the “Seneca Chiel”’ from 
Buffalo was carried to'the city of New York as fast as 
sound could travel, and by the same means it was an- 
nounced in Buffalo that this great event was known in 
New York. This was defore'the present mode of com- 
municating information by Telegraph had been made 
known; but the plan was so well executed that in hour 
and thirly minutes from the firing of the first gua at 
Buffalo, the echo was heard in New York and returned 
to Buffalo. It was a day of great rejoicing throughout 
the State; and the arrival of the “Chie? at the various 
places along the line was signalized with great peer 
and splender. Every city and village had prepared its 
festival, and throughout the whole line, from the Lake 
to the Ocean, it was a voyage of triumph. On the 2d 


of November the “Seneca Chief? reached this city, 
eight days from Buffalo, and on the 4th she arrived in 
the city of New York. When the fleet, which was 
composed of the “Seneca Chief” and several steam and 
other craft from Albany, New York and other places 
on the river, reached Sandy Hook, Gov. De Witt Clin- 
ton proceeded to perform the ceremony of comming- 
ling the waters of the Lake with the Ocean, by pour- 
ing a keg of Lake Erie water into the Atlantic, when 
he delivered the following address: “ This solemnity, at 
this place, on the first arrival of vessels from Lake 
Erie, is intended to indicate and commemorate the na- 
vigable communication which has been accomplished 
between our Mediterranean Seas andthe Atlantic Ocean 
in about eight years, aud to the extent of more than 
four hundred and twenty-five miles, by the wisdom, 
public spirit and energy of the people of the State of 
New York; and may the God of heavens and the earth 
smile most propitiously on this work, and render it 
subservient to the best interest of the human race.” 





A Nartvrat Curtosiry.—A white crow was taken 
in the eastern part of the city last week, by Mr. John 
O. Curtis. Two of them were seen together, and fired 
upon; and a wing of one being broken it was taken 
alive. It was purchased by Mr. Alonso Butler, who 
had its wing set, and it is now In a thriving condition. 
The bird is traly a “rara avis,” and comes pretty near 
being something new under the suu. “As black asa 
crow,” will no longer answer foran illustration. The 
white crow is not entirely unknown in natural history 
but it isa stranger bird than Poe’sraven. Mr. Butler 


hasrefused $50 for this specimen.—[Kennebec Journal. 
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Ts-The followirig account shows the value 
of ‘‘a little land well'tilled.”” Mr. Gill is one 
of the allotment farmers under the Earl of 
Danmouth, in the parts of Kirkburton, Eng- 
land, and his statement reads a lesson to many 
acultivator, who, with twenty times the quan- 
tity of land, cannot make both ends meet at the 
end of the year! 

_ Mr. John Gill, a spade farmer, of Farnley 
Tyas, described the rotation of his crops on his 
eight acre farm, cultivated on the four course 


‘shift, as follows :—Two acres in green crops, 


mauge! wurtzel, turnips, potatoes and cab- 
bages; two acres in red clover; four acres in 
corn; half an acre of tares following the last 
grain crop, as an extra one, followed the same 
yeas, byturnips. By manuring the two acres 
under root crops, the whole farm becomes 
manured in four years. By stall-feeding the 
farm is made to support itself in manure, 
with the exception of lime and gypsum. In 
one year, from November, 1840, to November, 
1849, manure has been manufactured that 
will supply one-third of the farm, exclusive of 
the liquid manure prepared for the clover and 
this manure remains partly in store for the se- 
cond crop. The red clover is sown with the 
first grain crop, and by sowing it over with 
gypsum, and by sprinkling the sward when 
eut, with tank liquid, it can be cut three times; 
and it is found that a good crop of clover so 
managed will stall-feed the most cattle on the 
least space of ground. 

Dorapitity anp Decay or Pranx Roaps. 

A plank road may require a_removal, either 
because it has worn out at top by the travel up- 
on it, or because it has been destroyed at the 
bottom by rot. But if the road has travel 
enough to make it profitable to its builders, it 
will wear out first, and if it does, it will have 
earned sufficiently enough to replace it twice 
over, as we shall see presently. The Jiability 
to decay is therefore a secondary consideration 
on roads of importance. As to natural decay, 
no hemlock road has been in use long enongh 
to. determine how long the plank can be pre- 
served from rot. Seven years is perhaps a 
fair average. Different species of hemlock 
vary. greatly, and upland timber is always more 
durable than frum wet and low localities. —The 
pine roads in Canada generally last about eight 
years, varying from seven to twelve. The 
original Toronto road was used chiefly by teams 
hauling steamboat wood, and at the end of six 
years a to break through in places, and 
not being repaired was principally gone at the 
end of ten years. Having been poorly built, 
badly drained, uot sanded, and no care bestow- 
ed upon it, indicates the minimum of durabili- 
ty. Oak plank cross-walks are used in De- 








troit, the plank being laid flat on those of pine. 
It is believed that cakplank, well laid, would 
last at least twelve to fifteen years. One set 
of sleepers will outlast two plankings. Several 
Canada roads have been re-laid upon the old 
sleepers, thus much lessening the cost of re- 
newal. 





Agricultural Geology, No. 1. 


Oxus is the Greek word for acid. Ginomai, 
in Greek, means make. Hence the literal 
meaning of oxygen is acid maker. Combined 
with sulphur, it forms sulphuric acid; with 
nitrogen, nitric acid; with carbon, carbonic 
acid, &e Kespiration, combustion and fer- 
mentation are the three principal operations 
producing the combinations of oxygen and car- 
bon; the results, carbonic acid. 

Acids combine readily with metals, earths, 
and alkalies—as iron, lime and potash. By 
chemists these combinations are called salts, 
designated by the termination afe. Sulphuric 
acid, combining with various bases, produces 
sulphates; nitric, nitrates; carbonic, carbon- 
ates. Sulphate of lime is gypsum, or plaster 
of Paris; sulphate of iron. copperas; of soda, 
glauber salts; of magnesia, epsom salts. The 
carbonate of lime is common lime stone, mar- 
bles, chalk and many beautiful crystals. —Car- 
bonates of iron, copper and lead are ores of 
these metals. 

About a century ago water was found to be 
composed of oxygen and hydrogen, and com- 
mon air of oxygen and nitrogen. Abouta half 
a century since oxygen was found by Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy to be an element of rocks, of course 
of soils, as it was of the alkalies, potash and 
suda. The other elements in earths and alka- 
lies, combined with oxygen, were found by the 
same great chemist, to be metals very peculiar 
in character. 

It hence appears that oxygen is an element 
in air, earth and water, existing abundantly in 
solid, liquid and aerial forms. In the whole it 
constitutes nearly halfof our globe. It is, of 
course, the most abundant element in the ma- 
terial world. It is also the most important 
agent in produeing changes in matter essential! 
to human existence. It is very appropriately 
called vital air, as neither animal life nor any 
life can exist without it. It is no Jess essen- 
tial to combustion than to life, It also acts 
with great energy upon metals and other solid 
substances. In this action it produces three 
very large and very important classes of bodies 
oxydes, acids and salts. Iron rustis the oxyde 
of iron; the dross of lead, oxyde of lead; burnt 
lime, the oxyde of calcium; Ba potash, the 
oxyde of potasium ; pure soda, the oxyde of 
sodium; sitex, or flint, the oxyde of silecium. 
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The combination of one part cof oxygen and |*° stertling when we remember that the woodp matter 
four of nitrogen constitute the atmos phere; of trees is, in its chemical nature, nearly allied to starch 


h t : : f .? | and that it allways contains some nitrogen; so that, in 
three parts oxygen and one nitrogen from Ni-| reality, it furnishes the ordinary materials of food in 


trie acid, aquafortis. Combined with other | other form. We presume, however, that white-wood- 
substances, it forms numerous acids. Sal pe- ed, not resinous trees, are those which furnish Mr. 
tre is the nitrate of potash. “The large quan- Daniel’s cattle with the ligneous pulp they thrive so 


4 . ° a " , l — . re . . 
tity of oxygen it receives from the from the ni- well upou,—Ohio Visitor 





tric acid fits it for a material in gunpowder— How to cultivate the Apricot. 
giving to that powerful agent its principal; A sound practical article from the editor recom- 
wer. menis as the chief requisite for success, and to prevent 


the frequent loss of the trees from various causes. 
sy plat, tumbler and ‘crap of paper, with a First—To keep the trees low, and to head back the 


little water, will enable any teacher or parent! shoots in spring. avoiding the practice of timming up 
to perform an experiment on oxygen equally | toa naked stem, and thus expesing the bark to the ac- 
simple, instructive and interesting. Ina deep tion of the hot sun, Second— To provide a ddep, well- 


drained soil, well fertilized with wood ashes. Thied— 
plate pour some water. On the water place a| To plant in a cool aspect, to prevent the too early swel- 


scrap of thick paper, piece of cork, or other ling of the buds. and their consequent donger from 
light substance; on that another picce of paper | spring frosts Fourth—To prevent the loss of the 
or cotton, moistered with oil. On lighting the | young erop by daily jarring down the cureulio on 


. spread sheets. Where only a half a dezen trees are 
paper cr cotton, place over it a large empty | cultivated, there is no mode of making war upon this 


tumbler. The combustion continues fora tew | insect so eure and reliable as jarring the trees daily dur- 
seconds, and when it is extinguished, the wa- | ing the month of May, with apounder, (sheathed at the 
ter occupies about one-fifth of the space in the | on eh ever rent) motharen the ipseels Ne the 

. ° . > ‘ ts and destroying them. The expertenceol acor- 
tumbler, showing the necessity of oxygen for | tidy y 


: : respondent is added that though previously unable to 
combustion, and that it constitufes about one- | depend on his trees for a single pricot, after putting 


fifth of the air we breathe. What man, wo- | the jarring system into practice, he actually obtained 
man or child would not like to be familiarby | threa thousand most beantiful and lusciovs apricots, 


‘ ‘ th ‘ ; ial, t i .— Ril C li- 
acquainted with an element so abundant and e Arst season of trial, (rom five trees. — Rlbuny 

















agent so active as oxygen, especially when such | end " 
an acquaintance is equally simple, useful and} Recocnirion or Voice neTweEeN THE EWR AND 
deltghtful.—National Intelligencer. |THE Lamp —The acuteness of the sheep’s ear sar- 
passes all things in nature that [know of. A ewe will 
Pulverized Wood for Catitie. | distinguish her own, lamb’s bleat among a thousand,all 


About three years since I had eecasign to send my braying at the same time. Besides, the distinguish- 
bet Bory pprasentiy Vusen? a niece ol coppice went | ment of voice is perfectly reciprocal between the ewe 
whenever it happened that they stopped within} : : 
und, run to 
reach of the roads, they would greedily devour every and the lamb, who amid the deafening sound, 
bough, they could come at. This 1 noticed many meet one another. There are few things that have 
times. At last I was led toexamine the roads of whieh | ever amused me more than asheep-shearing; and the 


seribaal of teat frottage and found a compleyny the sport continues the whole day. We put the flock 
ea o eir Oranches, some Ol Which were ol a'!; oo } . It 
very considerable thickness. This !ed me to suppose | into a fold, set out all the lambs to the hill, and then 
that there mu:t be some good qualities in the wood,and set out the ewes to them as they are shorn. ‘The mo- 
this consideration induced me to get some pulverized, | ment that a lamb hears its dam’s voice, it rushes from 


and give oh my Fata 3 which experiment was the erowd to meet her; but, instead of finding the rough 
repeated at several different times, until L was fully sa- : ; 

; . ots 2°” well-cls , t an hour 
tisfied that it had no injurious effect'upon them. Af. well-clad, comfortable mamma, which it lef anh 
ter this, I was led to give it tomy cig-horees with their OF 4 few hours ago, it meets a poor, naked, shrivelling— 
corn; and having ascertained (hat it did them no injury, a most deplorable-looking creature. It wheels about, 
ave moeninety prepared for meducing the wood for and uttering a loud, tremulous bleat of perfeet despair, 

e purpose of food, and begando feedboth cartand gig gies from the frightful vision, The mother’s voice ar- 


horses, as also my cows and pigs, inixing a portion ‘ ; , 
with all that was given them. ; |resis its flight—it returns—flies, and returns again, 


This practice I have continned for the last ten generally forten or a dozen times belore the reconcile- 


months, Previously to feeding iny horses in this way, ment is fairly made up.—Lay Sermons, by the Eltrick 
they had each six quaits of oats and beans given tem S epherd 
er day, to which 1s now substitntéed three pints ofbar- ; > “P"™® 
ey per day. They are in equally fine condition as y Si kuaans 
when fed in the usual way, and more playlal and tree | Kipney Worm in Swine,—A correspondent of the 
in their work. Soon after the wood was mixed with Ohio Cultivator states that he cures this disease by giv- 
reigned bry to the 4 s, their “ih well * ing the animal afflicted with i', one ounce of copperas 
eir condition Was much tmproved ‘or several! ).. : 
weeks past I have been feeding sheep with the pulver- daily, for six or eight days. He makes a slop ol about 
ized wood, together with crushed Swedish (urnips, and | tWo Quarts of corn meal and dish water, then mixes 
they also appear to improve by it. I base likewise | the whole together and gives it tothe hg. Ii he does 
fatted four pigs successively, mixing this food with, Hot eal itat first, he puts him in a pen and gives him 
barley meal, and the results brave proved most satis- | nothing el-e for several days, until he eats it. He states 
factoey.—Mr. Daniels in Chamber's Journet. that this treatment has cured the disease even at sev- 
The statement, however strange it may suond is not! etal months standing. 
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Agricultural Circular. 


Wasuincton. Aug 26,1850. 

Sir. It being the duty of tne undersigned to collect 
information on the various branches of agriculture, you 
are addressed with a view of eliciting such information 
on this most important national interest as may be use- 
ful toembordy in the report annually issued from this 
office. The questions are intended rather as hints or 
suggestions, than to be literally followed in shaping re- 
plies. Extending, as they do, over the agricultural pro- 
ducts ofthe whole country, no one can be expected to 
reply to all, but to such only as relate to subjects with 
which he is practically familiar. 

The U. 8. Census of this year will furnish reliable 
data asto the quantity of grain and other crops, the 
number of domestic animals, &c., so that such qvestions 
are omitted inthis circular, But it is desirable to ob- 
tain the experience of prectical men in whatever re- 
lates to the cultivation of the staple creps, together 
with suggestions as to new processes of culture; the in- 
troductiou of new varieties of grains, seeds and plants; 
the improvement in machines and implements of hus- 
bandry, and alllike topics of universal interest to the 
agricuiturist. 


The wide circulation given to the Patent Office Re- 
ports, (130,000 of that of 1849 having beeu ordered to 
be printed by Congress,) renders it especially desirable 
that all new facts and discoveries of real pracical value 
relatingto American husbandry be embodied therein 
in a permanent form for the use of the public; anditis 
confidently hoped that the efforts of this bureau to col- 
lect such information will be readily seconded by the 
agricultural community. 

The acknowledgements of the office are gratefully 
tendered to the contributers ofthe report for 1846. A 
copy Will be forwarded to each as soon as ready for 
distribution. 

Very respectfully, yours, &c., 

THOM 4S EWBANK, Commissioner. 


Information is respectfully solicited on the following, or 
any olner other points connected with agriculture. 


Wueart.--Varieties in use; average product per acre; 
time ef seeling and of ha:vesting; preparation of seed, 
and quantily used peracre; how many times an! how 
deep do you plow; is the field per acre increasing or 
diminishing; your system ofrotation in crops; best re- 
medies for Hessias flies and weevils; average price at 
your nearest market in 1850. 


Corn.—The most esteemed varieties; average pro- 
duct per acre; cost of production per bushel; state the 
best system of culture; best method of feeding, whether 
whole, ground, cooked or raw; state, if you can, how 
much grain the manure formed by ten ortwenty bushels 
of corn consumed by hogs, wil! add to an acre, if care- 
fully saved and skilliully applied, at or before the time 
of planting. 

Oars, Bartey, Rye, Peas anp Breans.—Average 
yield of these several crops per acre; quantity of seed 
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used; which crop leas’ exhausting to land; are. peas 
cultivated as a renovating crop, and if so, with what 
success? a 

CLover AND Grasses.—Quantiry of hay cut per 
acre; best fertitizers for meadows and pastures; the 
grass seeds preferred inlaying dowa meadows; quan- 
lity sown per acre; cost of growing hay. per ton. 

Dairy Huspanpry,—Average yearly product of 
butter or cheese per cow; comparative cost per Jb. of 
making butter and cheese; treatment of cream and milk ; 
mode of churning; of putting dowa butter for market, 
average price of butter and of chesse. 

Near Catrir.—Cost of rearing till three years old; 
usual price at that age; value of good dairy cows in fhe 
spring and fall; how many pounds of beef will 100 lbs 
of corn produce; will a given amount of food yield 
more meat in a Durham, Devon, or Hereford thaniin a 
native animal? ‘ 


SHEEP AND Woot.—Is wool-growing profitable; 
cost per pound of growing coarse or fine wool; how 
meny pounds will atonofhay produce; are Jarge or 
small sheep more profitable either for mutton or for 
their fleeces; how much more does it cost to prodace a 
pound of fine Merino than ordinary coarse wool ; the 
proportion of lambs annually reared\te the number of 
ewes. 

Hocs.— What the best breeds; the cheapest method 
of producing pork and bacon; how many pounds of 
meat will a hundred pounds of corn yield; the best me- 
thod of putting up pork, and curing bacon and hams. 

Root Crops, ( 7'urnips, Carrots, Beets, &c.)—I1s the 
cultivation of these roots, as a’ field crop, on the in- 
crease; can you suggest any improvement in prepar- 
ing land, seeding, after tillage, and feeding ; avezage 
product per acre. 

Potatoes, (Irish and Sweet.)\—Average yield per 
acre; cost of production per bushel; most prolific and 
profitable varieties; best system of planting, tillage and 
manuring. 

Fruit Curture.—Is the culture of fruit receiving 
increased attention; cannot apples enough be grown 
on an acre to render the crop a very profitable one to 
the farmer; comparative value of apples and potatues 
for feeding hogs and cattle; what varieties best to keep 
for winter use and for exportation ; do you krow any 
preventive or remedy for the “blight” on pear and ap- 
ple trees, or the “yellows” on peach trees; the best 
method of transplanting, badding, graftiig, &c. Make 
any suggestions on the culture of grapes and other 
fruit; in manufacture of wine, &c. / 

Manvres.— What is regarded as the best plan of 
making and preserving manures from waste; are Lime 
and Plaster used as fertilizers ; if so, in what quantity, 
and how often applied ; is Guano used and with what 
success; quantity usually applied per a re, 

MeETEoRCLOGY.— Time and degree of highest and 
lowest range of thermometer ; mean temperature of 
each month and of the year; fall of rain in each month; 
aggregate for the year. 

Note.—Please forward replies as early as conve- 
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nient, if possible, before the first January; giving the 
name, post office, county and State. A copy of the 
report will, when printed, be mailed to each address. 

All communications will be duly acknowledged in 
the report. 

ay , on 
Old Apple Trees, 

It is the practice in many sections to cut down all 
such apple trees as exhibit signs of sterility or disease. 
Whole orchards are sometimes eradicated ,the roots ex- 
traeted from the soil, often at great expense, and the 
enclosure occupied with cultivated crops, or with 
grass. This is an injudicious course, and one which 
the canons of a strict and legitimate economy by no 
means snction. In the first place there is no reason 
in the range of possibilities, why an apple tree, stand- 
ing on suitable soil, should become diseased. Proper 
care will always effectually obviate this contingency, 
and I can now point to trees upwards of an hundred 
years old, which are in as perfect a state of health as 
any trees in the State, which do not number one-third 
their years. Itis, indeed, rarely the case that an apple 
tree, occupping a feitile and moist soil, if proper care 
be taken to keep out superfluous and interfering wood, 
and to supply the alimentary matter which, like all 
other vegetable productions, the apple tree peremptori- 
ly demands, that they ever hecome diseased. When 
they have received any injury, and decay results, the 
best remedy is to apply some stimulating matter which 
will increase the copiousness and vigor of the circula- 
tion; this will counteract the morbific influences of the 
injured parts upon the general system, and secure a 
speedy and effectual :estoration of the general health, 
Old orchards, which have been neglected till but little 
vigor remains, should have the ground lightened about 
the roots—care being had not to go sufficiently deep in 
the operation seriously to injure or scarify the mall 
superficial laterals, and from halt to two-thirds oi aload 
of old, well-compounded compost, in which lime or 
old plaster from buildings constitutes an ingredient, 
should be ay plied to the surface. The autumn is the 
most suitable period for the performance of this opera- 
tion, as the rains andethe melting of the snows in early 
spring will have a tendency to dissolve and carry the 
salts and saline matters more directly and effectually to 
the roots. A few quarts of salt, sprinkled occasional- 
ly around the trunk, operates with excellent effect in 
rejuvenating trees that have become emasculated 
through neglect and age, or feeble from disease. When 
the effects of this treatment become apparent, which 
they soon will, the trees should be grafted. And here 
allow me, Mr. Editcr, to remark, that the practice pur- 
sued by most grafters in their operations upon old trees, 
is contrary to all true philosophy. They appear whol- 
ly to disregard the obvious and incontrovertable fact, 
that the superior or top-1oost boughs of a tree have a 
decided monopoly over the lower ones, in vigor and 
the absorbtion of the vitalising fluid, and that these 
should be the first to receive grafts, the process pro- 
ceeding downwards annually, instead of being con- 
sumated at once,as is generally the case. 
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A late writer on this subject, in one of the New Eng- 
land papers says:—**A single lateral and ovet-topping 
branch, if ef some size_ is sure to cripple, if not to pre- 
vent, the growth of the one you engraf 3 wnd the uni- 
versality of this effect, as seen all about the country, 
we should think, might correct the system of many ay 
otherwise excellent operator. The remedy is to fillail 
the considerable top-most branches at once, and clip, 
as the season advances, the monopolizing spirit of those 
you leave as invigorators.”” As regards the size and 
condition of trees, the same writer says:— 

“Respecting the size and age of trees for grafting, it 
seems not to be known, that vigor, and not years, isthe 
turning point of practicability. No one has lived long 
enough in our country to see a well-conditioned apple - 
tree, (we mean one in a moist, fertile soil, witha little 
road wash, and not having had too many of its topioots 
torn off by the plow,) die with aze; and we coula point 
to one thus conditioned, some twelve feet in diameter 
and a hundred years old, a perfect wodel for grafting ; 
and, when done, and what is more, productive in three 
years. Another thing tobe known is, ‘hat almost any 
tree, hollow-heurted, ean be regenerated by cualiure.”’ 
I have tried the effect of this upon old apple trees, the 
centre wood of which had become decayed and rotten, 
and have generally succeeded in reviving (te most sick- 
ly. My plan is to dig carefully about the roots, being 
careful not to) scarify them, and to apply stimulating 
manures, or the wash from the highway. It ts sur- 
prising how quickly the tree will respond to this regi- 
men. The effects of the remedy become almost imme- 
diately apparent; the foliage assumes a deeper and more 
luxurient green, new surcles are protruded, and every 
thing indicates an augmentation of vigor throughout 
the system. The new wood rapidly forms around the 
old wound, and in time, wholly closes it, leaving the 
outside of the trank almost as smooth as though no 
wound had ever existed. In rejuvenating old apple or 
other fruit trees, it is very important that the bark be 
frequently and thoroughly cleansed of all parasites and 
impurities. We are told, by medical writer-, that 
cleanliness is essen'ial to the bealth of the human body; 
that dirt obstruct ihe pores, arrests perspiration, and 
ensures disease. By a parity of reasoning we are war- 
ranted in supposing the same to be tire fact in respect 
to trees. Moss on the trunks and limbs, should be re- 
moved by careful seraping, and the surface purified by 
washing thoroughly with lixivium, or soapsuds, White 
wash should never be applied to any living tree; it is 
caleulated most directly and powerfully to counteract 
the very odject it is designed to eflect—viz; that ot 
cleansing and opening, and keeping open the pores. 


Soap suds is equally as abstergent, and forms no coat- 
ing upon the suriace, and all, things. considered, is the 
best article that-can be applied,— Olive Brunch. 





ANCIENT FarMinc.— Il is stated in an article onthis 
subject in the July number of the London Quarterly 
Review, that the average product of wheat in the home 
provinces of Rome in the time of Varro, was 32. bush- 
els to the acre, far more tlian the present averaze in 
Britain, and probably three timesas much as that ofthe 
United States, 
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From the Western Horticultural Review. 
Moral Influence of Gardening. 


If there were any doubt as to the influence of 
gardening on the minds and general habits: f the 
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working classes, the simple fact, that the clergy 
of all denominations are formost in the ranks of 
its patrons and promoters, should convince us of! 


its beneficial tendency, but atransitory glance at 


the inmates of a cottage, where the garden is 
neatly cultivated, is enough to show that the con- 
comitants of industry—comfort and prudence — 
reign over the affairs of the place. In a work 
which we hardly recollect the subject of, there, 
was almost a sermon comprised ina sinyle sen- 
tence. It is strongly impressed on our memory, | 
and is pertinent to the matter here. The author | 
says: “Gardening is the most rational of all re-_ 
creations, It teaches forethought, industry and 
economy of time. It exerts the mind—invigor- | 
ates the frame and constantly remind us of the) 
great God, whose hand is imprinted on every | 
leaf, and who, in his bountiful goodness, rewards | 
us with the fruits of the earth. To teach the’ 
cottager to manage his garden, is to lead him to’ 
happiness. To induce the higher classes to love 
flowers, is to find them innocent gratification and | 
provide employment for thousands.” 
There is truth in every word of this. 





‘“Gar- | 
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bed-time. Ifa man has his garden, he blends 
amusement with labor, and profit with both. 
Gardening teaches forethought, because all the 
operations are performed with a view to the fu- 
ture. We sow, because we desise to reap. We 
pian all our affairs with regard to some ulterior, 
not a present result, and this gives us a habit of 
thinking and of calculation, A piece of ground 
is no sooner cleaned of its crops, than we begin 
to consider what is the best thing to occupy it 
with, and how soon it will be vacant again. Gar- 
dening exalts the mind, of this fact there can be 
no doubt.» Every leaf and flower proclaims the 
wisdom and goodness of the Almighty. The man 
whe ean watch the progress of vegetation, and 
the effects of the seasons, without being impress- 
ed with a proper notion of his Maker’s bounty, 
must be insensible to every thing. Gardening 
invigorates the frame. There is hardly an exer- 
cise so healthful; the whole body is in motion in 
the different operations: the digging, hoeing and 
weeding ‘keep all the muscles in play; and it is 
admitted by all, that the smell of the newly turn- 
ed earth is congenial to health, a fact proved 
also, by the longevity and healthy lives or the 
agricultural laborers. The man who loves his 
garden, wants no other amusement, and instead 
of wasting his substance in a very natural pur- 
snit of occupation for his mind among compan- 


dening is the most rational ofall recreations.” It ions similarly situated, he finds every shilling in 


is healthful, and every hour expended on itasan his pocket, and the economy of his household 
occupation, is rewarded by the effect of it on greatly assisted by the crops in his garden, inde- 
erops. The industry bestowed on a garden is pendently of which, there is downright enjoy- 
always profitable, and the profit sweetens labor. | ment, in every sense of the word, from the time 
It is a sorry thing to contemplate the hours that the ground is dug to the period of reaping the 


are wasted by the laboring classes in those places | fryit, The clergy have seen this, and are, there- 


where there are no gardens, and it is scarcely to) fore. warm patrons of the science.—They ‘adi 


be helped.—What is a man to do when he leaves | seen, with great satisfactiou, that to give a man 
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his work? Itis not to be supposed that he can sit 
down quietly for hours, yet what cen he occupy 
his mind with? He may, while away some of the 
time with reading, but reading, notwithstanding 
cheap literature, is expensive. He seeks in so- 
ciety the amusement which he cannot find alone, 
and in society can only be found at the public 
house; then there is a double evil, because, be- 
side the waste of precious hours, there is a ne- 
cessary expenditure, or, perhaps, he resorts to 
the skittle-ground the bagatelle table, or other 
gambling amusements, in which case the loss 
to his family is far more serious. Man is a so- 
cial animal, and un)ess he has occupation, he gets 
into mischief. It is almost certain that a man 
without a garden goes to the public house; and 
he cannot do so without spending money, which 
would be useful on his childrens’ backs, or in 
the purchase of household comforts. Many an 
industrious men, unused to tippling, has been to- 
tally ruined by his leisure. and it is much to be 
regretted that there are no means of profitably 





employing the interval between business and 





a garden is to give him profitable occupation for 
his leisure hours, and keep him out of mischiet ; 
and they have always been foremost in the pro- 
motion of horticultural societies and allotments 
of land to the poor. It is gratifying to see the 
change that has been made in“whole towns and 
villages by the establishment of horticultural so- 
cieties and the encouragement of cottage garden- 
ing. TItis also incredible to witness the im- 
provemen, that a few allotments have made, and 
it is much to be regretted that there are not means 
taken to increase the number of gardens, for 
there are very few things which contribute so 
much to the changing of idlers and drunkards in- 
to useful members of society, as the means they 
afford of tisefully engaging their leisure time. 





Frem the Bosten Cultivater. 
The Fowl Convention. 


The New England ont for the improve- 
ment of Domestic Poultry held their annual 
meeting in the Public Garden, Boston, on the 
12th, 48th and’ 14th inst., under the Mammoth 
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Pavilion, which was full to overflowing, both 
of poultry and visitors. We predicted at the 
last exhibition that whoever lived to see an- 
other meeting would witness a gathering to- 
gether of 10,000 fowls and 20,000 visitors, 
and we shall be curious to learn by the Socie- 
ty’s report, how far we were in error in our 
calenlation. The Poultry in general surpassed 
expectation in quality as well as quantity, 
while the resolution of the Committee to award 
no premiums, left. every person at liberty to 
form his own conclusion as to the best;on ex- 
hibition, Order and harmony therefore were 
thé erder of the day, and not an individual pre- 
sent was left to form a wrong conclusion, or 
to utter-an ungracious observation or an un- 
kind remark. After saying thus much, we 
feel at liberty to say, the Shangae breeds of 
fowls outnumbered by far all other descrip- 
tions, and afier the most abundant opportuni- 
ties of examination and comparison, we feel 
justified in declaring that in our estimation the 
Fobes’ importation of this far-famed breed ex- 
cel as far, all others of the same name, being 
peculiarly equal in thetr character and growth; 
and we have no doubt they will continue to en- 
joy that share to public esteem with which 
they have so long been honered. We shall 
be pleased to add to our short notice of this 
very interesting meeting in our next issue. 





From the Western Horticultural Review. 
Ma-an-ga. 
A NEW DOUBLE PRAIRIE ROSE. 


The following extract from a letter was hand- 
ed in for publicatiun by one of our earliest and 
most zealous horticulturists, and the Editor is 
thankful to him for enabling him to welcome a 
communication from a fair correspondent in the 
further West, especially as it is the herald of 
the approach of another native Climbing Rose. 
The dried specimen sent in the letter appears 
very double and a compact head. 

This is not the first instance of the Garden of 
Nature emulating the efforts of man to produce 
double flowers; we have already at least two of 
this very species, which were found double in 
their wild state, in our own neighborhood, the 
Montjoy qmultiflora, and Dr. Worthington, no- 
ticed in the first number of our review, under 
the head of Prairie Roses. When shall we dis- 
cover the secret of making double flowers? so 
rauch admired by @orists, and so muoh despised 
by botanists. 

The name Ma-an-ga, as proposed by the cor- 
respondent, should be adopted, were it only to 
perpetuate a memento of the poor Wyandottes, 
who were induced to relinquish their beautiful 
reservation upon the plains of the Tymochtee, in 
eur own State, where J have seen them enjoying 





their homes and the remnant of their native soil, 
with as much zest as any of their snecessors 
now do—so strong was their attachment to the 
soil, that it was supposed when I first saw them, 
that they would remain among us. They were, 
indeed, the last to depart from our borders, and 
it was a sad day to me, when they were leaving 
our port on the steamboats, crowded, sick and 
dispirited, and not as those who are seeking the 
land of promise. Alas! it has been a sorrowful 
change for them. Many have since died. Their 
number has been reduced two-fifths, or forty per 
cent, in the five years that have elapsed since 
they left Obio. 
Inp1an Territory, Wyanpottre Acency, 
July 15th, 1850. 

Maj. Gano: Knowing the interest you feel in 
the science of Horticulture, I have taken the li- 
berty of inclosing a specimen of wild double Mul- 
tiflora rose that grows in this country. It was 
discovered yy a young Wyandotte girl, whose 
perception of the beautiful is a source of admira- 
tion to me. As I had never seen a double wild 
rose, and not recollecting that any were describ- 
ed in the books, I thought it might prove a ve- 
luable contribution to the flora of our country, and 
therefore determined to forward this specimen 
to you, and, if a new variety, through you pre- 
sent, to the Horticultural Society of Cincinnati, 
a rose bush in the spring, when it can be trans- 
planted without hazard, I so much doubted its 
growing will, that its graceful discoverer piloted 
me through the prairie to the spot three days ago. 
There on tse point of a rich, in a space not more 
than 20 feet square, they were climbing over un- 
der growth making the wilderness indeed blos- 
som like the rose; but to me its situation was 
most curious, from the fact that of its being sur- 
rounded, on the declivity of the elevation, by a 
wilderness of the single wild rose and pea vines. 
A lively imagination might fancy the ridge to be 
the burial place of some of the aborigines, thus de- 
corated by pious hands long since moldered into 
dust. 

Should this prove a new variety, I would be 
glad that it should perpetuate the name of its 
graceful discoverer Teche Nehame Ma-an-ga, 
which the United States interpretor tells me may 
be rendered into English, “The rose of Wyan- 
dotte.” Me-an-ga is an epithet of endearment, 
meaning bright looking. I called at her mother’s 
cottage, and found their garden filled with beau- 
tiful wild flowers and flowering shrubs, collected 
by the daughter. One shrub wilh its long spikes 
of pale yellow flowers and graceful, fairy, locust 
like leaves was very jretty, but har hedge of 
of wild roses excited most intense admiration, 
There is a cluster now lying before me, on which 
there are twenty full blown roses and eight 
buds; they have beenin bloom since June 15. 


MARY S, CLARKSON. 
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Prospect of a Rise in Wheat and Corn. 


The general reports from the East and South go to 
sustain the impression that there must be a rise in the 
price o wheat and corn during the winter and early 
spring. The very low price of wheat immediately af- 
fer harvest caused the farmers generally to let their 
Wheat remain nnthrashed, as we at the time predicted, 
and hence there has been an unusually small wheat 
trade this fall in proportion to the crop. This leaves a 
deficiency in the winter supply in market, and hence 
the qrespec! in the rise of prices from the demand. 

The corn crop is light generally, and will be in good 
demand until the ripening of the next crop. Owing, 
however, to the scarcity of hogs, there will be a sufli- 
ciency in the market to keep it steady and active, we 
have no doubt, during the season — Ohio Statesman. 

From the Cincinnati Price-Current. 

BREAFSTUrFs.—It is somewhat remarkable that the 
receipts of breadstutfs at tidewater this seasons have a 
falling off, as compared with the quantity received last 
year. The following figures show the amount of the 
three leading articles received from the opening of na- 
vigation to the 31st of Oct., inclu-ive : 


Flour, bbls. Wheat, bus. Corn, bus, 


1819 2.354,032 1,860,038 4,725,668 
1850 2.128 862 2,240,644 3,099,738 


Tecrease 95,190 Inc. 380,606 De. 1,625,925 
Comjaring the receipts of the same articles in the 


seasons of 1848 and 1859, we have the following re- 
sutt: 














Flour, bbls. 
1818 2 233.229 


Wheat, bus. Corn bus. 











: 2,181,854 2,540,480 
1850 2,248,562 2,240,644 3,098,737 
Increase 45,633 Bne. 58,790 589,428 


Redneing wheat to flour, the quantity of the latter 
left at tidewater this-year, compared with the corres- 
ponding period of last year, shows a decrease of 19,049 
bbls. of flour. 

This decrease was not looked for, on the contrary, a 
considerable incre se was expected, as the crop of the 
Wheat every where was known to be large. Farmers, 
however, dissatisfied with yow prices, have been slow 
in preparing the grain for market; and, as a consequence 
of this, and the increased foreign demand, prices in the 
East will most probably be malnlained until the open- 
ing of spring navigation. And this will have a tenden. 
cy to stipport prices in the West, as we may look for 
an inereased demand from New York and Boston for 
Wester fiour, Western farmers will be benefitted by 
the present state of things, if they will take advantage 
of the circumstance by selling their grain while a large 
portion of the wheat growing community are shut out 
market by the closing of navigation. on the Northern 
lakes, rivers and canals. Wheat and flour now coms 
mand renumerating prices in all the principal markets, 
and this.is the timeto sell, Prices inthe next spring 
will be governed in a great degree by the prospects of 
‘he next crop; and this, of course, is a matter which 











has nothing, whatever to do with the present market, 
It is seen that in corn there is a great deficiency, and 
the receipts of this article must continue light, until 
snipments of the new crop are fairly commenced 5 and 
even then supplies will aot be large, particularly going 
towards the eastern outlet. In several of the Southern 
States the corn crop is a failure, aml increased supplies 
will be required from the West for Southern consump- 
tion. We do not believe the crop of corn inthe whole 
West and South exceeds, if it reaches, an average; and 
the supplies of old being exhausted, we may expect to 
see full prices realized throughout the ensuing season. 





Asout Barres.—The influence exerted un- 
consciously upon a family, by a little child, es- 
pecially if it be beautiful, gentle and good, is 
not easily estimated. Few persons are aware, 
or take time to think, how much Ml feeling is 
prevented—how much good nature and affec- 
tionate emotion are evoked—how much dull- 
ness and gloom are banished, by the cdd ways 
and sweet innocences of the dear todling baby. 
Even the rebuke which is slily ministered 
over baby’s shoulders to some older body, loses 
its vinegar and provokingness. Often, too, 
the brother or father, impatient for his meal 
that he may get to buziness, is cheated into 
forgetfulness while holding baby and listening 
to its funny attempt to talk. How, weshonld 
like to know, can a man grumble that his steak 
is over or undone, or that a button is off, or 
that his wife had made a bill at the dry goods 
store, while baby is crowing in his face or 
clambering on his knee? Heaven’s blessing on 
all good babies, we say. 

When baby comes, the family cries, 
With great applause; its little sparkling eyes 

Brighten all bosoms in that happy place; 

And saddest brows, and guiltiest it may be, 


Unwrinkle on a sudden but to see 
That innocent glad face. 


Yes whether June has the green sward or whether 
Novenber draws our rocking chairs together 
Round a great household fire in quiet talk, 
When the child comes we feel a general cheer; 
With calls and iaughter and a mother’s fear. 
Seeing ittry to walk! 
It looks sec fair the infant with ite smile, 
Its soft sweet trust, its voice that knows no guile, 
And would say allthe griefit soon dismisses; 
Letting its pleased an! wondering glances roll. 
Offering to life, ow all sides its young soul, 
Ani its young mouth to kisses. 


Waarrver may be the nature of the soil, or 
of the croup cultivated, it should always be the 
aim of the farmer to grow full crops. Partial 
and sometimes extensixe failures will even 
then but too often occur; but to neglect mak- 
ing the best known preparations, or only to 
prepare for half a crop, is anill-judged notion, 
and has a direct tendency to unprofitable farm- 


ing. 
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Ingenious Rat-Trap. 

We have h-ard of the following inzenious method Butter 
for destroying rats by wholesale being adopted with 
signal success ; N. H.: 

Get a common whisky or meat barrel that will hold 
water, open at one end; fill it about one-fourth full of 
water. Put a stone in the centre, having its top 
a little out of water, and just large encugh to accom- 
modate one rat. Balance a board, by means of pins or 
gudgeons attached to each side, in the mouth of the 
barrel just below the edge. Prevent one side of this 
board trom working downward, by means of a nail or 
pin put through the side of the barrel, just below it 
when ona balance. Fasten a bait onthe centre of this 
board. Place the barrel in such a position that the ap- 
proach to it must be on the side where the top boaad 
will swing downwards within the barrel, and lay a 
board seven or eight feet long, in front, one end on the 
floor and the other end on the back or other upright, 
some three or four inches above the barrel and a little 
in front of it. The first rat that attempts to get the 
bait, will be precipitated into the “dart, by the swing 
board which will immediately right itself. He will, of 
course, soon find the stone in the centre, and take pos- 
session of it as his only chance of escape from drown- 
ing. After a while another rat will get into the same 
fix with this difference, he will have no unoccupied 
spottoland on. He will forthwith commence a fight 
with the rat on the stone. The “noise and confusion” 
ofthe scuffle, will bring the rats from every quarter 
within hearing, to see the fight, (rats are as fond of such 
sport as men, )and as fast as they get on the movable 
board, they will be precipitated into the water below. 
As the number of combattants on the top of the stone 
is increased, “the noise and confusion” will be increas- 
ed in proportion, untilevery rat in tre vicinity will be 
entrapped. A friend of ours from the country, in- 
formed us that he destroyed two hundred and eight 
rats! (positively nota Butler county story!) with one 
barrel, in asinglenight. Inthe morning he found them 
ail drowned but one, which was seated on the stone. 


a 











Our farming readers will remember a short notice, 
publistied in this paper early in the summer, of a field 
of remarkable wheat, then ripening at the farm of Ed- 
win J. Coad, of St. Mary’s county, Maryland, some 
ears of which we have seen, and the qualities of which 
we endeavored to describe. In consequence of the 
publicity thus given to it, probably, a great demand 
has arisen all over the county, for samples of this crop 
and the seed wheat from it. In a letter received from 
the proprietor of the field, he mentions one instance in 
which, in reply to inquiries by a gentlernanin Alleganv 
county, Pennsylvania, having sent him by mail a sinall 
sample of the wheat, he received, in acknowledgment, 
a letter from which the following is extracted : 

“TI have shown the specimens received to all of our 
millers, and to a very large portion of the farmers, and 
with scarcely an exception, they pronounce it the fin- 
est specimen they have ever seen. 1 am not surprised 
to hear that you could have gotten twenty dollars for a 
single bushel of wheat; for, had I that much now at the 

resent time, I could easily sell it at dollar per pound. 
| have been offer2d, over and over, and again, tive cents 
per grain forthe specimen you sent me, which would 
ainount to over twelve dollars, But its scarcity makes 
it valuable,” &c. , 

Even in Mr. Coad’s own neighborhood, at home, 
enormous prices have been offered for it. Weare glad 
to learn that he is making preparations to seed a large 
crop this fall; and if no disaster befalls the crop, he 
will be able to supply a good many demands, Persons 
at home and ahiowd we already engaging wheat for an- 
other vear, and he has been obliged to make ouit a list 
for the purpose of registering their names, residences, 
“quantity wanted, §c.— Nat. Int. 
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k-The following is the report of the Committee on 


at, the Merrimac County Agricultural Fai, in 


From Scripture history it appears, 

(At least for several thousand years,) 

?Mongst nations polished or the rade, 

Butter has been esteemed as food 

Who’s the inventor? *Tis not known— 

The Patent Office has not shown— 

But could his na:ne be handed down, 

(I'll leave it to each man in town) 

Not all the churns and dashers too 

Could raise a monument to the vie, 

Half tali enough in the shortest days, 

To tell his genius or his praise! 

* Many men of many minds”— 

Butter-balls of various kinds— 

Some are of a golden yellow, 

Others while as mutton tallow; 

While some deceptive dame or daughter, 

To give the color, adds the otter! 

Some are fresh, aud some are rancid, 

Or, as once a foolish man said, 

‘**His butter was so very sweet, 

He smelt it near six hundred feet’! 

Samsou’s riddle could’nt beat this, 

For “out of the strong came forth sweelness” 

Some butter we have seen as strong 

As Sampson when his locks were long! : 
Aud hairy as a puppy’s paw, ) 
Or“one we read of” called Esau! i 
A “staff of life” is bread we say, 

And quite important in its way; 

‘This staff with butter oft is painted, 

And doubtless you are well acquainted; 
And many oft are heard to utter, 

“Just look out for your bread and bulter!” 
A good housewife deserves the praise 
Of generous song, or poet’s lays; 

Well versed is shein brewing, baking, 
And “last, not least,” in batter making. 
With fingers pure as flowers in June, 
From buttermilk she frees itt soon, 

Salts it aright, stamps in atrice, 

Then packs it down all neat and nice. 

A conundrum I'll give each fellow, 

About this dairymaid so spry— 
Why is she lilce a calerpillar? 
Becarse she makes the bulter fly! 

Say, young men all, wouldst find a wife, : 
To sweeten all tle cares of life? 1 
Of maidens fair, take none but her 
Who knows the art of making bulter! 
The following prizes are awarded, 


And thus in order are recorded:— 
The first 10 number tour we give; 
The second prize to number five; 
The third’award to number two. 
Saw otlier sainples not a few, 
Which set our hearts all in a flatter, 
To kiss the girls who made the buttes!! 
A. LIITEL, for the Committee. 
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Fruit bearing age of Fruit Trees. 


The puberty, or fruit bearing age of fruit trees, vary 
according to variety, climate and cultivation, Peach 
trees very often bear fruit the second year from seed, 
provided they are well cultivated and well cared for 
in all re-pects, ard on the third yeara good crop may 
be expected. Apple trees will begin to bear fruit near- 
ly as’soon in thisclimate asthe peach, There will not 
be more than one or two years difference, (1 mean graf- 
ted or budded apple trees.) The apple however, is 
much longer than the peach in developing its fruit 
bearing powers fully, and unlike the peach, it does not 
bear its fruit generally on the wood of the previous 
year’s growth, but ou spurs coming out from the limbs 
of two or three years growth or more. Some varieties, 
bear some fruit on the wood of the previous year; gen- 
erally from the terminal buds of the young limbs. 

The apricot is about one year longer than the peach 
in coming into bearing, and bears its fruit on the young 
wood of the previous year, and also on spurs com- 
ing ont from, the older wood. Ihave no doubt but 
the epricot will succeed well in our climate with prop- 
per management, I am aware thatthe common opin- 
ion about Mobile is, that it will notsucceed. 1 do not 
think, however, that this common opinion has been 
founded on the results of full and proper experiments. 
The apricot isa fine and very early fruit, and I shall 
be very reluctant to quit trying to produce it. The 
tree blossoms very early indeed in the spring, and on 
this account is quite liable to loose its iruit from the 
effects ofthe frost. Some plan I think can be adopted 
by which its blooming time inay be retarded somewhat 
The trees if possible should be plauted on the north side 
of buildings or fences—where this cannot be done.a 
thick covering of straw or something of the kind over | 
the roots of the tree would I think, keep the ground 
cool, and retard vegetation. 

The proper soil forthe apricot is a rich loam, and 
where this cannot be obtained naturally it should be 
supplied artificially. Thiscan easily be done by pre- 
paring @ proper compost, and putting it ia place of 
the natura! soil, I know of no fruit trees that equal the 
apricot in rapid handsome growth; indeed it is so ram- 
pant that the most of the surface limbs should be shor- 
tened from one third to one half every winter. 

The appricot thrives well on peach stalks but on 
common or Chickasaw plumb is decidedly the best 
stock forit. Ihave abouttweuty young seedling ap- 
ricots, from which I expect to derive a good deal of 
pleasure; some are from seed grown on my own trees, | 
and I hope trom these seedlings to obtain Varieties that | 
will do as well as I could wish. 

In speaking of the apricot, I bave said much more 
than I should have done if it was a tree in common cu\- 
tivation, as the peach, &c. I donot pretend to know 
much about the cultivation of it,.but have been trying 
and shall continue to try, until I do know something 
about it. 1 fully believe apricots may be raised here 





in great perfection, and I hope that many will give 
a full and fair trial who have never yet done so. 


The pear tree unaided by art is the most iardy of any 
of our fruit trees, in arriving at a fruit bearing stute. 
At thenorth when grown from seed, from seven to 12 
years is generally allowed for trees to commence be.1- 
ing fruit; from grafts or buds, froin five to seven years 
woukd be about the proper time. 
bear much earlier than others. I have some small tree: 
which I think were two years old when I received them 
from the north, and this is their third year’s growth 
with me, and several of them fruited this season. 
The above refers to pears on pearistalks. On quince 
stocks they may be safely expected to beginto frui! the 
second of third year from the grait or bud; their frui 
bearing capacity annually increasing for quite a nium- 
ber of years. Pear trees bear their fruit very much like 
the apple, on spurs or blossom buds coming out from 
from the old wood; the Dutchess de Angonleme and . 
few other kinds bear fruit on spurs and also on the wood 
of the previous year’s growth. Ihave had as many as 
fifteen fine Dutchessde Angouleme pears on one lin, 
of the previous year’s growth, the tree on a quince 
stock. 


Some varieties wi! 


The fine kind of cherries will begin to fruit in fron 
three to five years from the bud or gratts. In our ch 
mate from three to four years may be properly set dow: 
as the time orage when most varieties of the’ Dike 
Bigarreau ani heart cherries will come inio bearing 
The above named kind of cherries bear their fruit ex 
clusively on spurs coming ont from the old wood, 

All fruit trees, provided they are well aftenced | 
will come into a fruit bearing state fully from one to 
two years sooner here in our warm climate, then they 
will in any of the northern states. 


Pruning Fruit T:ces.—There are but few kinds 1 
fruit trees that require much prunning father than t 
keep the headsof the trees in proper shape. Peach 
trees should be shortened in every winter, (his consists 
in taking off/rom one-third to one half of the current 
year’s growth of the surface limbs, as well as ail such o| 
the inside limbs that need to be shortened. 

This shortening in or surface pruning. very greatly 
promotes the vigor and productiveness of the peach tree 
supplying it annually with plenty of young fruit bearivg 
wood in the interior of the head, which never can be 
the case when the trees are permitted io grow in thei 
own way. All dead and decaying branches should b: 
carefully taken away from the heads of all fruit trees. 
In all cutting or pruning operations, great care shoul 
be taken to cut the limbimmediately above the ‘ud, 
and in cutting peach trees the cut should always be 
made ju-t above a leaf bud, if made abovea fruit bod; 
the limb cannot elongate from the fruit bud and is com- 
pelled to die down toa lea! bud which often happens ta 
be afoot ortwo,. Where there aretwo qnds together, 
the middle one is a leafbui, with but few exceptions; 
and where the fruit buds are single they can be readily 
recognized by their plump whitish appearance, while 
the leaf buds are sli and pointed. 

I scarcely ever attempt to prune any of my trees es 
ceptmy peach trees, unless it be to give the head a 
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shape to suit me, and this saping of heads ought to be 
done while the tree is young. 

lu our climate pruning may safely be done inalmost | 
any month in the year, but wounds inflicted on trees 
inthe summer heal much sooner than those inflicted 
at any other time.—Alabama Planter. 


ny 


Cows and their Keeping. 





The cow undoubted y is the most profitable animal 
that can be kept by the New England farmer, at least. 
It is advisable to keep none other than good cows, 
ind a question may arise, how shall each and every 
faifher managein this particular? If we have animals 
leficient in good properties, how shall the evil be: ob- 
‘iated? If we will have superior cows we must raise 
tiem ourselves. The practice ofsome dairy farmers is 
‘o purchase the best cows that can be obtained; it is 
considered an unprofitable businessto raise them and 
heoce many are‘ted to destroy the young animale. 
Now whether this practice is warrantable, all things 
cousidered, is questionable. A few farmers, having the 
comtmand of capital, may possibly purchase cows chea- 
per than they can raise them. Very well. What is 
profitable for one f.rmer, we conclude is so for anoth- 
er; and what will be the result? None will raise cows 
if the ineans of purchasing them can be obtained. Then 
shall we send to Massachusetts for our cows, if no heif- 
ers are to be raised in Maine? Our bretheren of the 
Old Bay State will be wise enough, undoubtedly, and 
we shall be compelled to take their second or third 
best. But if it is a factthat thedairy is a very profit- 
able branch of farming, the timeis probably not very 
distant when the demand for good cows will be very 
great, and a suj erior animal willnot often be offered 
for sale at avery moderate price. 

There isone very lamentable error into which our 
farmers too often run, is that ef selling the best heifers 
to the droviers for beef, Some will say they can tell at 
a singlefglance a goud milker; but the better way is to 
ascertain what amount of butter or cheese, the anima; 
will afford in a given time. 

The question has been raised whether native or im- 
ported catile or a cross of both, are to be preferred. 
Experience the parent of true wisdom, will, in pr cess 


say to thedarmer, be sure to get the best cows you 
can, and endeavor to improve your stock by every pos- 
sible means. Never sell your best heifers, but your 
poorest cow-, year after year, The farmer who perse- 
veringly follows this course, and whe occasionly pur- 
chases the best stock be can find, will not fail in due 
lime, in obtaining amexcellent breed. If the great 
body of our farmers will pur-ue an intelligent and ju- 
dicious course, we shell soon witness what a weli-di- 
rected union of efforts can accomplish. 

But we have endeavored to prove that the farmers 
should keep first rate cows, and it is quite as importaut 
ithat he should provide enough of the right kind of food 
forthem. The cow should be plentifully fed with good 
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especially cared for—this is the time when provender 
and the best of hay must not be grudged. The farmer 
will do well to grow a good supply of carrots, or some 
oiher gaed roots, and thus save a considerable amount 
of grain feed. Be sure to feed the cows liberally until 
the grass inthe pasture has attained a good growth. 
We should not pride ourselves too much on the num- 
ber of our cows, ashow well they are kept. A few 
good cows, with superior keeping, will certainly yield 
a great pr. fit. The farmer should endeavor to improve 
his'pasture by every practicable means, and it may be 
profitable to couvert the mowing lands to the purpoxe 
of increasing the products of the dairy, By cutting your 


hay early, say as soon as the first of July, you can have 
, early fall teed tor your cows. 


The crops of corn &e.; 
must be in a separate fi-ld, or protected by an addition- 
al fence. — Maine Farmer. 





The Farmer’s Elegy. 


On the green mossy knoll, by the banks of the brook 

That solong and so often hath watered his flock, 

The old farmer rests in his long and last sleep, 

While the waters alow lisping lullaby keep: 
Ha has plowed his last furrow, hasreaped his last g rain ; 
No morn shall awake him from slumber again. 


The bluebird sings sweet on the gay maple bough; 

Its warbling oft cheered him while holding the plow: 
And the robbins above him hop light onthe mould, 

For he fedthem with crumbs whenthe season was cold. 


| Yon tree that with fragrance is filling the air, 


Sorich with its blossoms sothri(ty and fair, 
By his own hand was planted, and well did he say, 
It would live when the planter had mouldered away. 


There’s the weil that he dug, with its water so cold, 
With its wet dripping bucket so mossy and old; 

No more from its depth by the patriareh drawn, 

For the ¢ pitcher is broken’’—the old man is gone! 


And the seat where he sat by his own cottage door, 
In the still summer eve, when his labor waso’«r, 
With his eye onthe mven and his pipe in his hand, 
Dispensing his truths like asage of the land. 


*Twas a gloom given day when the old farmer died; 
The stout-hearted mourned, the affectionate cried, 
And the prayers of the just for his rest did ascend, 
For they all lost a brother, a man, and a friend. 


For upright and honest the old farmer was; 

His Gop he revered, he respected the laws; 

Though fumeless he lived, he has gone where his worth 
Will outshine, like pure gold, ail the dross of this earth, 
— Knicabocker. 





To Prepare Favuit ror Cuitpren.— Put apples 
sliced, or pluins, currants, gooseberries, &c., into a 
stone jar and sprinkle among them as much Lisbon su- 
gatas necessary. Set the jar in an oven or on the 
hearth, with a tea-spoonful of water to keep from burn- 
ing; or put the ‘arina sauce pan of water till freely 
done. Sticesof bread orrice may be put in a jar, or 
served toeat with she fruit. 

Patience is very good, but perseveran e is much bet- 
ter. While the former stands asa stoic under difficule 





thay through the winter, and in the spring shonld be 


ties, the latter whips them out of the ring. 
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Reasons for Keeping the Bests Breedof 
Stock. 


Many reasons might be urged, why farmers should 
keep onty the best breeds of stock. While it 4s true 
that an abundance of food will apparently improve any 
breed, or at least hide their deformities, it is also true 
that the same food, fed to the same varieties of ani- 
mals, though of different breeds, will contribute both 
to the beauty of the animal and interest of the owner. 

Farly maturity, and a disposition to take on fat, are 
intimately connec ed with the shape of the animal, 
But few persons have the preference and discrimina- 
nation to mark a Bakewell; yet scarcely a men can be 
tound, who, if called upon to decide between two ani- 
inals of ditterent organization, but will instinctly decide 
in favor of the round-barelled, small-boned,. deep 
 hested, in preference to the slab-sided, coarse-haired, 


.rough-boned, narrow-chested animals; and yet, with 


our certain knowledge of these facts, how few are there 
amongst us who make a reasonable application to the 
knowledge they possess! And if any one is found pos- 
sessing a spirit of improvement, how often is it the case 
that he is beset with obstacles, and his efforts counter- 
acted on every side! At all times, through the summer, 
may be seen herds of cattle, hogs, &c., rambling in 
every direction, turned out by their owners to curse 
community, in their daily task of highway robbery and 
usurpation. 

Suppose one of our citizens, at great cost introduces 
a superior Durham bull. If he is permitted to pasture 
in fields adjoining the highway, to prevent evil associa- 
tions is impossible; fences will be broken down; he is 
led off by these marauders, and however docile by con- 
stitution he may be, these evil associations will soon 
make him ungovernsble, The owner is soon coropel- 
led to fit him for the shauibles. In the Empire State, 
the case supposed may not apply, but in Ohio, this is 
no fancy sketch; and notwithstanding the ep may 
be benefitted by the introduction of the bull, in stamp- 
ing his character or good points in his offspring, in the 
stock of the neighborhood, the owner’s chagrin, disap- 
pointmnent and loss of money have been the result. But 
how can this be remedied ? I answer, by disseminating 
the right kind of knowledge among the people. If 
every farmer could be induced to bécome a subscriber 
anc areader of the American Farmer, the Plough, the 
Loom, and Anvil, the Ohio Cultivator, or any one of 
these, how soon would the aspect of these things be 
changed! The slumbering faculties would be aroused, 
a spirit of emulation in husbandry in general, and an 
improvement in breeds of farm stock in particular, 
would pave the way for the passage of the law, prohi- 
ting animals from running at large. And then, how 
quickly would our fields be dotted over with beautiful, 
square-formed Durham cows! How soon would gur 
long-nosed,,.razor-backed, slab-sided, alligator land- 
pikes, which some people call “hos,” give place to 
the Chinese, or some other decent breed of swine! 


The evils resulting to the community from bad breeds 


of hogs, extend much further than is generally sup- 


ed. Imost every person, at one time or another, 
poshad peste aemiepiinglion o! the hard feelings, heart 
tearinga, open quarrels and expensive law-suils, en- 
gendered by the instrumentality of th se trespassers, 
whieh husk our corn and dig our potatoes for nothing, 
and, like the pritiee of darkness, are always “roatning 
about, seeking what they way devour.” But these evils, 
great,as they may be, are not to be compared to the de- 
jeterious effects they have upon mankind. Man is a 
hysiological being, and bis physioloBical existence 
Fepends upon certain important principles or laws. 
Every one knows that nan Is an eating being. Did he 
“se to eat, he would soon cease to live. The {food 
“stent is received into.the stomach ; this in the process 
sf digestion, is formed into chyle, and this, by the ac- | 
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tion of the atmosphere, inhaled by the lungs, is formed 
into bloods and from this blood are formed the bones, 
the sinews, the muscels and tendons of the human 
frame. Consequently, whatever is eaten by man, and 
not thrown off as extraneous matter, becomes assimilat- 
e lino the system, and becomes intervowen into the 
very texture and existence of man himself. Is it pot 
therefore, as clear as demonstration can make it, that if 
a men were fed exclusively, for a sufficient length of 
time, on long-nosed alligators, or land. pikes, he would 
eventually, as far as animal physiology is concerned, 
become “bone of their bone, and flesh of their flesh.?? 
He would be all hog, except the bristles. And when 
we consider the very intimate connection between mind 
and matter, is it not equally clear that this animal sys- 
tem, composed, in whole or in prt, of swine, will have 
a powerlul iufluence in the formation of the character 
of the nan? that the animal propensities will become 
Stimulated, and will usurp the throne?’ And when rea- 
son is thus subjugated, the man is transformed from 
being a goo.! man of civil society, to a complete Ish- 
maelite, whose hand will be against every man, and 
every man’s hand against him, F desire no better index 
to the general character of a neighbor ror benevolence, 
pons ove and good will, or their opposites, than the 

reed and appearance of the hogs reared and eaten by 
the people'who reside there. And were I seeking a 
location, Lywould select some green spot in the desert 
of Sahara, rather. than settle down among a people 
whose exclusive food was alligators or land-pikes,— 
[American Azriculturist. 





Domestic Fow ls. 


The quality, that is, the fineness, juiciness and rich- 
ness of flavor.of the flesh of domestic fowls, is of much 
more importance than their size; and I consequently 
reject all coarse-meated fowls, however large they may 
be. There is no difficulty in’ discriminating between 
coarse and fine fowls, at any time. When chickens, if 
the down is straight and stands out, and the body and 
limbs are loosely jointed, the meat is coarse; but if the 
dt wn is glossy, and lies close to the bady, and the body 
and limbs are compactly formed, the meat is fine ;—and 
when grown, if the fowl is light in weight, in propor- 
tion to its size, the flesh is coarse ;\ but if heavy, the 
flesh is fine. There is also a fitness in the qnality of 
the flesh; for, if the meat is fine, the bones are fine, and 
vice versa. If the flesh is fine, it is juicy and richly 
flavored; if evarse, dry, fibrous and insipid. ‘Phé color 
of the legs, too, is quite material in judging of the qua- 
lity of fowls. All other things being equal, dark-leg- 
ged fowls have the finest flesh, and are most hardy. 
Turkeys, which have the finest flesh of all fowls of 
their size, have black legs; pheasants, paitridges and 
quails, all of which are very fine-fleshed fowls, have 
dark legs; the game cock, likewise, who is universally 
acknowledged'to be the finest-fleshed of all the domes- 
tic fowls, except the wild India fowl of Calcutta, has 
dark iegs; and this is +qually true of the wild India 
fowl itself, the specific, gravity of which, likewise ex- 
ceeds that of any other fowl I do not wish to be un- 
nerstéod, however, to say that all dark-legged fowls 
are fine, or that all yellow or white-legged ones are 
coarse, for much depends on the breed, indicates the 
finest fowl, For instance, the Shangae or Cochin China 
fowls, “of the pure blood,” always have their legs of a 
bright red and yellow mixture, beautifully shaded to- 
getber. Now, if you wish to select a fine fowl of this 
breed, choose one of the darkest shade of these colors. 
The great Java fowl, of pure blood, uniformly has 
black or very dark legs; and if vou wish a fine-fleshed 
one of this breed, select one with the blackest legs. 
The black Poland fowl, of blood, has white or 
blue legs. Select the blue for the finest, that is, select 
the darkest of the natural, color, whatever that color 





may be. Fowl fanciers allways select yellow legs; 
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Take Care of the Farm Stock. 


It is enough to arouse the sympathies of hn- 
man men to wittness the uncomfortable condi- 
tion of the cattle on a majority of the farms at 
this season of the year. Most men whoclaim 
to be good farmers are careful to protect their 
stock from the cold and storms of winter, by 
providing warm and comfortable stables ; but 
to many who would scorn the imputation of 
cruelty to stock, it does not seem to have oc- 
curred that the cold storms and inclement 
weather of October and November are more 
trying than the ordinary winter weather. 

Our attention has been called to this sub- 
ject, just now, by witnessing during an excur- 
sion through one of the most celebrated dairy 
districts of the State, the entire stock on many 
farms exposed to a most violent storm cf rain 
and snow—more violent and ten times more 
destructive to the condition and constitution of 
the animal than the worst weather in mid-win- 
ter. lt is difficult to account for this habitual 
neglect, this cruelty we may perhaps be per- 
mitted to call it, to the animals to which we 
look not only for the comforts of life, but fora 
large proportion of the income of the farm. 
Perhaps it may be looked for not in any lack 
of knowledge or information on the part of the 
farmer, but more likely is attributable to the 
fact that at this season of the year the stables 
are not always in readMhess for use—perhaps 
during tho season of harvest having been ap- 
propriated to other uses, with the expectation 
of having them cleared before the season for 
stabling cattle arrived. At this season, too, 
the yards are generally muddy and in_bad con- 
dition, the open sheds filled with straw or 
corn-stalks, and every place intended for the 
comfort of the stock appropriated to other uses. 

We need hardly tell the intelligent farmer, 
how unprofitable such a course is, nor how 
much his interest would be promoted by hav- 
ing all things in readiness for giving to his cat- 
tle, at this season of the year, the most com- 
fortable quarters and the most unremitting at- 
The labors of the farm may be pres- 
sing, and the harvests suffer for gathering, but 
none of these things will lead to greater loss 
or to more nnprofitable results than the prac- 
tices to which we have alluded. 

We know that every farmer of refined feel- 
ings and sentiments. must in his heart pity the 
poor animals thus exposed and maltreated, and 
we trust that this simple notice of the subject, 
by calling attention to its importance, may 
have the effect to render more tolerable the 
sufferings of the farms, and perhaps contribute 
to the interests, as well as the happiness, of 
the farmers under whose’ eyes it may come. 
There is no disputing the fact that cows well 
féd and kept warm and comfortable at this sea- 
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son, will hold out their milk longer and better 
than when treated in the manner we have al- 
luded to, and we are sure that the farmers need 
only to realize this fact—this appeal to their 
pockets, usually so potent—to induce them to 
correct the evil. ‘“‘A merciful man is merci- 
ful to his beast.” 








0 
Which is the weaker Sex. 

Females are called the weaker sex. but 
why ? If they are not strong, who is?—When 
men must wrap therfselves in thick garments 
and encase the whole in a stout overeoatto shut 
out the cold, women in thin silk dresses, with 
neck and snoulders bare or nearly so, say they 
are perfectly comfortable! When men wea. 
water-proof boots over woolen hose and incase 
the whole in india-rubbet to keep them from 
freezing, women wear thin silk hose and cloth 
shoes, and pretend not tu feel the cold. When 
men cover their heads with furs,and then 
complain of the severity of the weather, women 
half cover their heads with straw bonnets, and 
ride twenty miles in an open sleigh, facing a 
cold north-western and pretend not to suffer 
at alll 

They can sit too by men who stink of rum 
and tubacco smoke enough to poison a whole 
house, and not appear more annoyed ‘than 
though they were a bundle of roses! 

Year after year they can bear abuse of all 
sorts from drunken husbands, as though their 
strength was made of iron. 

And then is not woman’s mental strength 
greater than man’s? Can she not endure suf- 
fering that would bow the stoutest man to 
earth? Call not woman the weaker vessel; for 
had she not been stronger than man, the race 
would long since have been extinct. Hers is 
a state of endurance which man cannot bear. 

Man labors ten or twelve hours per day, 
and then his work is dotie, both body and mind 
can rest, but woman’s work is never done— 
she is neveridle. From early dawnt Wer hands 
are busy, at noon she is not idle, and at nignt 
her task is not accomplished. When alf élse 
has been accomplished, sewing or Knitting fills 
up her spare moments till the hour of ‘retire- 
ment arrives, and even then when her lurdand 
master is snouzing it, as unconscious as a sleep- 
ing calm, she must take eare of the child and 
perhaps be aroused from her faithful slumbers 
ter, times each night. 

If woman was not the stronger vessel, slie 
could not live thrge years after marriage.— 
Pleasure Boat. 








r) 

A woolen factory for the manufacture of jeans 
kerseys, blankets, blai:kets, satinets, &c., is about 
to be established by Messrs, Harper & Martin 
of San Antonio, Texas. ' ; 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 





Westeen HortTiGuLTuRat Review.—We greet | 
this new laborer in the cause of western rural litera- | 


ture with cordial good will, and hope that western hor- 
ticulturists will be so wide awake to their own inter- 
este as to give it w generous support, and not permit it 
to languish and «ie for want of support, as has been the 
case wilh too many publications, of a similar character. 
We believe Cincinnati has been any thing but generous 
about such matters in times past. The Review is pub- 
lished by Dr. John A. Warder, in Cincinnati at $3 per 
annum. Insize and appearance it conforms to Down- 
ing’s Horticulturist. Our readers will find someinter- 
esting articles taken from the second number in the 
pages of the Valley Farmer. Will the Editor please 
send up the first number. 





Seep drones AND AGaricuLTruRAL WAREHOUSESs.— 
St. Lonis seems likely to be well supplied with (hese 
useful establishments es our readers will see by the ad- 
vertising sheet. We are right between them geograph- 
ically «peaking, and all otherways. The proprietors 
of exch are worthy men, sud we believe will do the 
fair thing by the farmers whether they call upon them 
personally or send their orders by others. 


Davy Goons.—Our better half requests us to say that 
the place to buy dry goods in St. Louis, is at ScoTT’s, 
No. 159, Fo: rth street, next door to the Valley Farmer 
printing office, She has tried and ought to know, and 
we ourselves have seen some indications of tne same 
thing. Atallevents our friends will do well to call 
round and see for themselves. See his advertisement. 





3" We would call the attention of our readers of ev- 
ery description—farmers, business men, and ladies—te 
the advertisements of Mr. ANcrum, the current num- 
ber'of the Valley Farmer. Mr. A, comes to this city 
bringing with him numerous testimonials of his abili- 
ties and character; an we doubt not that all business 
entrusted to him will be properly, correctly, and faith- 
fully attended to. 

Such an agencyias Mr. Ancrum contemplates estab- 
lishing may be of great benefit to the community, and 
we cordially recommend our friends to commit any 
business they may wish transacted to him, Being di- 
rect agent for manutacturers, he is enabled to sell the 
various articles offered at lowest rates. 





Tue Dacueraetan Jouanact Devoted to the Da- 
giereeian and Pauotogenic Arts. Also, embracing the 
Sciences, Arts, end Literstare. New York: 8. D. 
Hanphrey, Editor and Proprietor. This is an octavo 
magazine of 32 pages, published semi-monthly at $3.00 
per annum. Its princ’pal object, says the prospectus, 
will be to aid the Daguerreian Artist; to obtain ali 
useful and desirable intormation at ws early a period as 
may be practicable. It also contains articles of an in- 
teresting character connected wish the general subjects 
of Science, "Arf, and Literature. From the numbers 
whieh Wwe have received we juige it well worthy of 
the patronage of that class of citizens interested in the 
subjects upon which it ‘8 -a's. 


Fraxseep.— Farmers would do well to nolice the 
advertisement of Mr. H. T. Brow in the Farmer [or 
|this month. We have repeatedly spoken of the profit. 
ableness of the flax'crop, and recommended its cultiva- 
tien. The Missouri Republican ireats the same subject 
as follows : 


More than a year since, we called the attention of 
farmers to the demaux for, and the profitableness of 
this crop, assuring them that a steady market was ef.- 
tered in st. Louis tor any quantity that could be raised, 
Our advice does not seem to have been followed, and 
the result is that the farmer who turned his attention 
to wheat or corn, or some less profitable crop, has put 
less money in his purse than he would havedone. This 
seed for several years past has commanded $1 40 to 
St 60 per bushel, but the stock has been altogether in. 
adequate to the demand, even at these prices. We had 
to rely on a foreign market for almost all the linseed 
oil consumed from March to September last. We un- 
derstand that the seed is bringing at this time $1 60 
casb, and Mr. Brow, we are assured, would gladly pay 
this price for 100,000 bushels.. This fact will alon de- 
monstrate the importance of the crop. But it does not 
sufficiently indicate it, for the consumption is increas- 
ing rapidly, in the Westas well as the East. All that 
is imported,will be required for Eastern consumption 
while the increased demand for the West must be grown 
in these States. At the present time, half a million of 
bushels won d find a good market in this city, and the 
quantity will increase every year. 

The public know that Mr, brow’s estabiishment is 
entirely new. It has been built within the present 
year, and the machinery which he ewploys is pro- 
nounced, by tiose who are familiar with these facto- 
ries, to be superior to any in this country or Europe. 
Some idea may be formed of its capacity, when it is 
known, that il is capable of making nine thotsand 
barrels of linseed oil per annum. This establishment 
is not only evidence o. the enterprise of the owner, but 
it must convince every farmer that a steady market will 
always be found for this article. ‘ 

As we have said, we desire the special attention of 
the tafmers to this matter. The raising of flaxseed is 
a better crop than wheat or corn, as the price for some 
years to come will be liable to less fluctuation than al- 
most any other, and the demand will be constantly in- 
creasing. 





Farr Hits.—Mrs. Frances D. Gage, in a letter to the 
Ohio State Journal, gives her sex the fullowing hits:— 
Two years ago I made a jjourney to New England, ac- 
companied by my husband, and also by my father-in 
law, an old mah of four-score years. Ehave often 
seen that old man offer his seat tosome hale woman of 
half-ortess than balf his age and seen her accept it; as 
i€ it were right, wi hout even a passing notice of his 
grey hairs, or the right of years that entitled hin to her 
kindness and attention. Once anv only onée a lady of 
queenly grace and beauty sprang from her seat as we 
entered and witha voice that was musical in its very 
tone, vid, “Father, take this arm chair.” How my very 
heart sprang to meet her in angel goodness! Such hae 
been our idea ofa lady—which is synonymous with & 
true woman. 


Tait Broom Conn.—We were shown on last Satur- 
day, by Mr, J. A. Maynari, residing a few miles from 
this; place a stalk of broom corn raised oa. his fae ,. 
measuring fourteem feet feet five inches in length—the 





brua:: three fret. Who can beatthet?—Canien Reg. 
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Arout Pumrxins.—Every fail we see in our eastern 
exchanges notices of what they consider prodigies in 
the vegetable way. For instance, in a Jate number of 
the Granite Farmer we find the followiag: 

‘Some Pumpxins.”—The Exeter Newsletter having 
spoken of a pumpkin weighiug 41 Ibs., a correspondent 
at Northwood prodices a couple still larger—one_rais- 
ed on the farmof John Richardson weighing 43 Ibs, 
and measurit:g 4 feet in circumference, and the other 
raised by Edward Richardson weighing 42 Ibs. and 


4 feet ten inchesround. ‘These are “some pumphins,’ 
certainly, and will make, some pies or more.—N. H. 
Patriot. 

“Some Pumpkins” sure, but Ex-Governor Steele of 
this place has raised one weighing 51 ibs. and mewsur- 
ing 4 feet 9inches round. This is the largest we have 
heard of. Who can beat it?—Peterbore Trans. 

Aod by the same mail we received a paper from 
New Castle, Pa., containing astery ot similer import: 
FROM THE WESTERN PRESS. 

Mr. Garvin.—l see that Kuester of the Lawrence 
Journal, bas heard of a pumpkiu raised by Mr. Dickson, 
weighing 60 pounds. Our gardeners here raised quite 
a number larger thanthe above, but as they were only 
of ordinary growth for this place we made no fuss 
about them. Major Trout, of this place, saised the 
past season, from a seed the gilt of Col. Flake, thiee 
paumpkins—the largest weighing 80 pounds—the three 
weighing over 200. ‘Thelfrost checke! their growth, 
else, they might have grown to double the above weight. 

if Lawrence beats this, I will lock fora larger one. 

We knock unaer to Mercer county, and acknoledge 
that she is “some pumpkins’’. Ifouetarmers can beat 
the above let them report to us. 

+ Some pumpkins!” exactly, such as are every day 
met with in this section of country, and no dragging 
about them either. But when we talk about big pump- 
kins we have reference to such as that ene kept for 
some time this fall atthe store of Thoinas & Co., Sec- 
ond street, which weighed ninety-seven pounds! It 
was raised on the farm of Mr. Barker, in Hancock Co., 
Allinois. Now, who can beat this? 

Vatiey Farmer.—We have been rather amiss in 
noticing the reception of this really valuable agricui- 
taral periodical, The October No, of which now lies up- 
on our table. Witn the editor, Mr E, Ansort; we have 
the pleasure of an old and intimate acquaintance, and, 
jadging from the exhibitions of his knowledge in regard 


tance, we ieel warranted in saying that under his man- 
agement; the Farmer is second to none in general use- 
fulness. Pulblished in St. Louis, by Woodward & 
Abbott, at $1 00 per annuin.—Canion Reg. 


For tur Wortp’s Fair.— Messrs. Wadsworth and 
Dyer ot this city, sent (orward by the steamer Niagara 
yesterday, several tierces of beef, packed after their 
a manner, designed for exhibition at the World’s 


It is send as a sample of prairie-fed beef, id whieh 
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Chicago challenges the world. Its reputation in the 
United States is well known, and it commands the 
highest price in the market. The great untenced past- 
ure grounds of the New World, will become as tamed 
for its domestic beef, as it has been if hunters’ legends 
for its countless herds of buffalo. 

This simple, but substantial contribution from the 
prairies, was put up underthe inspection of Mr. P. H. 
O’Connor, whose services were retained, as we are in- 
formed, by Messrs. Wadsworth, Dyer & Co., for the 
purpose of introducing improvements in packing and 
curing, which have raised his *brand’ high in the esteem. 
of European Provision Merchants. 

Mr. O’Connor states, that duiing his experience iw 
the provision trade, he has never seen a superior de- 
scription of grass ged cattle than these at Messrs. W. 
§ D.’s establishment, the present antnion, the average 
weight of 4000 cattle being over 650 Ibs nett, andthe 
average yield of rendered. tallow over YOlbs. per head, 
an average almost unprecedented, on so large a num- 
ber.— Chicago Journal, 


Larce Grope.—Mr. Wyld, aneminent may engra~ 
ver in Engla id, is constructing a lage globe for extib- 
ition at the Wolrd’s Fair. Il is to 56 feet in diameter, 
and will be provided with a conveeient mode o! egress; 
the different countries of the world will be represented 
udon the inner and not upon the outer surface, and the 


‘interior will be fitted up with galleries and staircases, 


so as to enable the visitor to make a tour of the world 
and visiteech of the countries whose industry eo pro 
ductions will be displayed in the Great Exhibitien. 





From the American agriculturist. 
Fattening Hogs. 

For several years I have paid some attention fo fat- 
tening hogs, and find that they will thrive much faster 
on corn and sweet potatoes, or on peasand sweet pota- 
toes, than they will on any one of these alone. I am 
well satisfied, also, that they will /atien much faster on 
boiled and raw food mixed, than they will on either 
separate. 


The year before last, I turned my hogs into a potato 
patch, and every evening fed them with corm. Unvcer 
this treatment, the old hogs seen got very fats bat in 
the lot there were ten long legged pigs, not a year old, 
which, at the time I killed the old ones, were in as good 
order for running races, perhaps, as hogs could be puf 
in forthat purpose. I despaired of making them iat 
enough for bacen; but as I did not wish to eep them 
another pear, 1 determined to try what effect cooked 
food would have on them, as I was well convinced that 
they could not be made fat on row corn and potutos 5 
and with this view J put them into a close pen, with 
sufficient pine straw in it to keep the hogs from the 
dirt. I then boiled sweet petutoes until they would 
mash up freely. into which I stirred corn ineal until 
the whole became mush; and after feeding them on 
this, until they appeared satisfied, I gave them corn, 
then raw potatoes, and sometimes turnips with the tops 
on. Under this treatment thay fattened fas.er than 1 
had ever seen hogs before. In two weeks after I put 
them into a close pen, they were fat enough for any 
use—latter than they ever could have been made on 
corn at that age, or on any one kind of food. 


A. E. ERNEST. 
Macor, Ga., July, 1850. 
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Attention!! 
™ OLDIERS of the war of 1812, Indian wars since 
ss including the Indian war ot 1811, the Seminole 
war of 1835 and 1836, the Black Hawk war, and 
the war known as Gen, Wayne’s. of 1792 to 1799, and 
all commissioned officers of the Mexican war, are en- 
titled to bounty land, . 

All persons Interested would do wellto call without 
delay, and have their claims forwarded for adjustment. 
No jees charyed until | succeed in procuring the al- 
lowance. ; 

I respectfully referto the soldiers'in the last war 
With Mexico, ‘and the local departments of government 
in St. Louis. 

L have associated myself with one of the ablest agents 
in the city of Washingion, and am confident of giving 
general satisfaction. 8. J. LEVI, 

30 Olive st. between Main and Second. 





—_——- 


Fire and Thief Proof Safes. 


rYVHE undersigned have been appointed agents for the sale 
iy of the real Fire Proof and Thief Proof Safes, warrant- 
ed free of damp, at prices varying from $40 to $500, aceord- 
ing to size. All post paid letters from the country, asking 
particulars and stating sizes required, attended to.’ For the 

resent they will be found at 28 Green street, opposite the 
Virginia Hotel,where they will be happy to see their friends, 
the farmers, mechanics g¢nd country persons. 

St. Louis, Oct., 1850. HENKY ANCRUM & CO. 


J. A. Matteson. ' Ino. B. Preston. 
MATTESON & PRESTON, 
COMMISSION, STORAGE AND FORWARDING 
MERCHANTS, 


No, 9, Commerciel, street, St, Louis, Mo. 

GENTS for the Michigan Central Railroad Line, and 
Transportation Lines on the [ifinois and Michigan, 
Frie and Uswego Canals. and for Steamboats, Propellers and 
Sail vessels on the Lakes. Also Commission Dealers in 
Produee, Provisions, New York Salt, and Hydraulic Cement. 
y- 9 Particular attention paid to orders from the country, fe: 
the purchase of Groceries or any article inthis market. Cash 

advances on property for sale or shipment, July, 1849. 





Brainera & Thorne, 
® HOUSPKEEPER’S 


128 Fourth street, 





(Glasgow’s Row—head of Vine st.) 
ST. LOUIS. 
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Notice.---Re moval. 


The subscriber would inform the people of St. Louis and vi- 
cinity that he has removed his 


Marble W*rehouse and Yard 

to hfs new establishment, on Monta Yoo aveuue, south side, 
between Fifth and Sixth ‘streets, St. Louis, and is now, and 
will always be, prepared te execate all orders with which he 

ay be favored, promptly and in good style, at the lowest 
rides possible. His stock consists.oi every variety of Egyp- 
tian and Italian Marble Mante!s, Monuments, Tomb and Grave 
Stoaes, tegether with every thing connected with the trade, 


* alt of which would be tootedious to enumerate, He therefore 


solicits a share of public patronage. 

Having been engaged in the above business for a long 
time in Philadelphia, 1 have made such arrangements as to 
supply my establishment and fill the largest orders on the 


shortest notice, ‘4 
MATTHEW PARK. 


April, '1850.—ly 
Take Notice, 
NHREE months’ extra Pay, and One Hundred 





_ and sixty Acres of Land will be procured for all who 
enlisted fcr five years, or the War of 1812, and for all, 
including Volunteers who served in Mexico, and for the heirs 
oan who Bere hy es the service, 

nuformation wiil be given to relatives, Free of Charge 
writing, postage paid, to G. F. LEW 3, as 

, Detroit, Michigan. 
Those who do not know what became of their riends, write 
when and where they joined the armr. [Jan. °60-6m* 











Hydraulic Cement. 
A CONSTANT supply of the best brands of Cement kept 
for sale by DAVID TATUM, 172 Second street, 


[ Vox, 2, No. 11, 





(5 TESUM—s00 bbls. Gypsum, or Plaster of Paris, for sale 
by DAVID TATUM, 








GALIED PLASTER OF PARIS,—260 bbls. best calcined 
Plaster ef Paris for sale by DAVID TATUM, 








Partner Wanted. 


} &! an old stand now doingan excellent business. Fora man 
having $3 or $4,000, there isan excellent opportunity of 
getting at once into a profitable business, that can be inereas— 
ed at pleasure. Apply for particulars to HENRY ANCRUM, 
American Farmers’ Commission Agency, St. Louis, Mo, All 
letters must be pest paid. [Uct. 1350, 





Resor’s Stoves at Wholesale. 
WM, S. MOORE, 
No. 213, corner of Morgan and Main sts, St. Lonis, Mo., 
' (opposite the Migsousi Hotel,) 








meting made arrangements for the 
sale of these celebrated Stoves, fack- 
nowledged by all to be superier to 
any stove sold) will supply Stove 
dealers, Merchants, and others, on 
liberal terms, REsOR’s Stoves have 
been before the public for the last 
12 years,and, have given univefsa} 
Ley She btn To farmers in particu. 
lar Iconfidently recommend them, 
as the heaviest and most serviceable stove that can he, bought. 

Bear in mind, that aj] stoves bought of me, and sold by 
Tinners and Merchants, are warranted against fire cracking. 
43] plates furnished free of charge. 


a Dr. David Prince, 

: t j i 
evotes particular operiee | om Surgery, including the 
DISEASES OF THE EYE AND EAR. 

C fice North East corner of Fourth and Green streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. (June, 1849, 
House, Sign, Ornamental Painting 
and Glazing: 


A ie MES DONNEL respectfully acknowledges 


to his friends and the public generally, their liberal sup- 
port, and informs them that he can always be feund atthe 
old stand, No.12 North Third St. between Market and Ches- 
nut streeets, where he is prepared to execute, al) orders in 
hisline. Having long experience in the business, warrants 
him in assuring his patrons full satisfaction in any work that 
may be entrustedtohim, Particular attention given\to Sign 
and Ornamental Painting, decorating of Churches, Glass 
Staining, &c. &c., 

Military Bannera, Odd Fellows, and Masonic aprons exe- 
tuted in the neatest manner, and on the most reasonable 
erms, imitation of wood, marble, &e,,&., 

x4" Copal, Japan, and White Varnish made to order. 

fe 





indent 








T. J. Vastine, M.D, 
HOMCOPATHIC PHYSICIAN AND SURGEON, 
Office No. 83 Chesnut street, up stairs, ooposite the Postofice 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Homeopathic Books: Physicians? Cases; Family Cases 
with books; Giobuiles ; Sugav of Milk; pere Alcohol; Tine. 
tures and Dilutions, Arnica Flowers and Tineture, &c., &c, 
kept on hand and for sale. [mar.1850-1y ” 


HE GREAT ARMENTAN SALYV_, 


made from Vegetables. This valuable discovery to the 
human, family has been known tothe propri¢ias fer thiriy 
ears. Thousands have been relieved from pain and suffer- 
lanes and some of the most extraordinary ¢ performed. KH 
has been cested ip Asia and Faron in options onthe Ocean, 
on battle field, © potas poisoned arrows spitals in 
London and by the date Sir Astley Cooper, K. By and on this 





continent. Several of the faculty of N. i 
ed panding and jseputaton, and several prite Maiouaee? 


Mobile, Ala, and this city, -alb pronouncing it invaluable. 
This salve will alse cure old sores, ‘uleersot Wng ‘standing, 
tumors, fistules, gangrenes, &. §., in a short space of time— 
from five to fifteen days—with little or no pain to the patient. 
Also, mortification checked immediately. 

Made and sold at 227 North Fifth street, and at Comstocks 
& Co., corner of Third and Pine streets, im tin AYNTER, 


directions for use. . C. T. PAYN 
_ Only survivor that makes itin the United States. 
hap oe 
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John D. McMurray. James M. Dorman. 
st. Louis Iron Railing Manufactory, 
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7 
Corner of Third and Pine streets, St. Louis, Mo., 

MeMURRAY & DORMAN cohtinueto manufacture atthe 
above establishment, all kinds of Plain and Ornamental Iron 
Railing, Balconys, Bank and Jail Doors, Book Safes, Fire 
proof Vaults, Iron Window, Shutters, Iron, Awnings, Light- 
ning Rods, Bedsteads, Gratings, and, in fact, any thing which 
can be formed of iron. 

Being both practical mechanics, in every branch of their 
business, together with the facilities they’are possessed of, 
and their unremitting attention to business, MeM. & D. flat- 
ter themselves that they are prepared to work as well and as 
cheap as any other establishment in this country. 

All orders from the city orcountry punctually attended to 


CROWELL’S 


Patent Thermometer Churn, 
** The Ne Plus Ultra of Churns,’’ 


Having received di- 
plomas from all ofthe 
eastern Agricultural 
Societies, andthe Am- 
erican Institute. 

It is made witha dou- 

ble bottom of zirc, 
with an intervening 
space toreceive warm 
or cold water, to raise 
or lower the tempcra- 
ture of the cream sr 
milk-indicated by the 
thermometer promi- 
nently attached to the 
churn. 

The above Churn 
will be manufactured 
and kept constantly 
on hand and for sale, 
: = wholesale and retail-- 

en ee aranteeingsatisfac- 
tion,or the money refunded. ” E. ELLIS, 
St. Leuis, Nov. 1849. corner Second and Chesnut sts» 


PAX NTER’S EGYPTIAN ASIATIC CURE FOR CHOLERA 
AND DIARRHOEA—Emigrants going -outh or across the 
lain’ to California, will do Welito take afew bottles of 
anynter’s pti#m Asiatic cure for Cholera and Diarrhoea. 
It is one of the best medicinesthatcen betaken, It has saved 
life, when all other preparations have failed. Health is one 
ofthe great blessings to man, , Therefore don’t go without 
it—be sure to get the genuine Asiatic made by C. T. Payn- 
ter, 227 North Fifth street, anid sold by George Myers 32 Vine 
st.; Ellis’ Grocery, corner of Second and Chesnut sts.; J, 
Brookie, Druggist, corner M nand Broadway, and Com- 
stock & Bro. corner of Thitd and Pine streets. 
feb 4 C. T. PAYNTER, 


AYNTER’S ARMENIAN TONIC, FOR 


. the removal and permanent cure of alldiseases known to 
the human family, arising from an impure state of the blood, 
viz =P ldtoring under inward complants, Rheuma- 
tism,, Dropsy, Hysteria pains of the bones and j;ints, and af- 
fepttanse Seman, Opa all those affections which females 
are liable. : 
Corea have been cured with this Tonic, by Dr’s Bush and 
Rawlingser, of New York; and Dr’s Williemsand Reed of 
, after the failure of prmpenies and metalic Tonics, 
pared sold by C. T. PAYNTER, 227 North Fifth 
8 a" St. Louis, Mo. Put upin pint bottles, and sealed, 

















Mexican Mustang Liniment. 
{b= reputation of this preparation 1s increasing 
daily; the circles of its influence and anbounded po- 
pularity.is deepening and « idening, and the ca-és of pain 
~and suffering and anguish relieved by its use are puiti- 
piying and iucreasing beyond all precedent. It goes 
ike an engel, “‘with healing on its wings.” 

To parsons who wish we can furnish names and ie- 
sidences of peisons in the city and country who have 
been cured of Rheumatism, Sprains, Bruises, Burns and 
the inost loathsome sores; as well as Tumors, Cancers, 
und Wens—and of Horses thet have been cured of Spa- 
vins, Ring-bones, Splint, Poll Evils end Fistulos, and 
hard bone Tumors on the fee legs, shoulders and back. 
Alimost every farmer throughout the country can testity 


jto its wonderfull healing powers—end ene! of them 


would be a day Without it. Owners of Livery Stables, 
and ‘Stage Companies cun save hundreds of dollars 
yearly by using this liniment on their horses whénever 
they become galled, chated or érippled from any ot the 
thousands of accidents to which their stock is subject. 
Every man, woman and child 1s more or less subject 
to some aceident by which this preparation may be of 
invalual le use to them—as it might sale extreme pain 
and suffering, the amputation of a limb, mortification 
and perhraps life itself by having a bottle of the Mexri- 
can Mustang Liniment at hand, and its tumely us: ;@nd, 
in many cases, a heavy doctoi’s bill inthe bargain. It 
is the best remedy ever used for Musgtito Biles, or the 
Sting of Bees, Wasps, or other poisonous insects, and 
the bites of Spiders, Snakes, or rapie animals, 
£S~Principal Depot at Bragg & McLean’s Drug Store, 
corner of Market and Third streets, St. Louis—and for 
sale by Druggists and Country Store keepers generally, 





BEARD & BROTHER, 








Manufacturers of the most approved styles of PUMPS now 
in use—Force Pumps,which not wal answer eilthe ordinary 
purposes ,but are on efficient FIRE ENGINE. 

Anti-freezing, Lifting Pumpsof various styles, Fire En- 
gines made to order and warranted. We are also making Mu- 
ty’s Improved Freight Liftingand Mining Engine, which if 
cheaper, less complieated, and more durable than any other 
inuse. Prices for five horse power, from $150 to $260—boil- 
er extra, price 94 cents per lb. References to the steameis 
Sultana, Marshal Ney, Josiah Lawrence, and Knoxville. 

All kinds of steam Engines made to order. We are also 
manufacturing Turning Lathes of every descripzion, Seul 
rresses, Copying Presses, Copper-plaze Printing Presses. 
All kiuds cf Printing Presses madeto order. Models and all 
kinds of Machinery made and repaired with neatness atthe 
shortest notice. 

Lead Pipe, Hese, Banding, &c., furnished to order at jow- 
estprices. [July, 1849. 


Se : ey 


G. COLLIER ROBBINS, 
Manufacturer of 
DIAMOND POINTED GOLD PENS, 


Dealer in Clocks, Watches and Jewelry, having removed 
to 36 Market street, between Main and Second, near the old 
market, and a few doors from Main street, is now receiving 
clocks and watches, gold and silver pen holders in great va- 
riety, jewelry of every description, shell combs, fite fans, 
Preemonies, revolvers, surveyors’ compasses, tpectacles, va- 
ssht work boxes, and ageneral assortment of such goods, as 
aie usually sold by jewelers, to which he invites the attn- 
tionef his friends and the public. Gold Pens made to order 
to suitasy hand; andpens sent by mail, with the privilege of 
exchanging if they do nt suit. Ageney for the sale of 
Flagles’s portable forge and furnace. Cloeks, watches, and 
jewelry, repaired in @ skiliful manner, Old gold and silver 

ased. 
a , Remember, Robbins’ Go ld Pens are Werrauted, and 
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Commercial. 


St. Low1s, Dec. 6, 1850. 

WHEAT—Prices are improving, and sales have recently 
been made at from 75c. to 871-2c. sacks included. 

FLOUR—We quote common to fair country brands at $3 75 
a$4 00; choice do 4 16a$ 4 30; City mills $44a$5 per bbl. 

HEMP-—Iinferior to fair, dew rotted, $81a$83, good to prime 
$862987, choice $93 perton. Supplies are smali, but marke 
firm. 

CORN—86 a 59 cts. per bushel, sacks included. Trade 
fair. 

OATS~—44a46 cents, sacks included. 


sn 


THE VALLEY FARMER 


Is published on the first of each month, at the corner of 
Fourth and Vhesnut streets, St. Louis, Mo., by 


E. K. WOODWARD and E. ABBOTT, 
Publishers and Proprietors. 


EPHRAIM ABBOTT, Editor. 

















TERMS: 
One copy,ene year, $ . 27 copies, one year, $20 = 


rs, c re 42 
¥ ad 10 00 72 beg be 50 00 


” ey elbiia in all cases must be made imadyance. Remit- 
tances may be made by mailin current bank notes of any de- 
nomination, from one dollar upwards, at the risk of the pub- 
lishers. 

Postmasters througheut the country are authorised and re 
puested te actas agents. Those sending lubs of six or more 
will be emtitied to an additional copy gratis. Clergymen, of 
all denominations, are also requested to act as agents, on 
the same conditions as offer d to postmasters. 

All letters in relation to the business of the Valley Farm- 
ersbould be addressed to “ E. K. Woopwarp, 91 Chesnut 
strvet, St. Louis, Mo.” 

Apvexrtisene.—The outside pages of the Valley Farmer 
are appropriated to advertisements, which will be inserted 
at the following rates:—One square of 12 lines, first inser- 
tion $f, subsequent insertions, 60 centseach. Cards of six 
lines or lessinserted for $4a year. ; 
———————=_———SSSaE 
Contents of this Number. 
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To be read, page 328 
Profit ef Farming, East and West, 330 
Industrial Exhibition ian London, 331 
English and American Scenery, 333 
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Foul air in Vaalts, Sewers, &c. 
We have received says the editor of the Baltimore 
Sun, the following communication from Dr. Wynne, 


} chairman of the committee on Public Hygiene, of the 


American Medical Association, which we mosteheer- 
fully insert, The importaneé of the subject ds Swell as 
the source from whence it emanates, will commend for 
its suggestions n respectful consideration, and it is ho- 
ped that as the warm <eason, most proiific in thé gener- 
ation of poisonous gasses, is apon us, house holders may 
take pains to prevent sickness by /ollowing its direc- 
tion: 

Messrs. Editors: In alluding to the accident by 
which a laborer lo-t his life, and several others be: ing 
for a time deprived of animation, by inhaling the nox- 
ious gasses of a privy vault, you bave given an extract 
from the London Builder, which recommends unslaked 
lime as a preventive of the injurious effects of the 
foul air to be found in sewers and cess pools, 

The preventive power of unslaked time depends 
upon the presence of carbonic acid gas, for which it has 
a great affinity; but thisis not the only or the most 
deadly poison present in sewers and vaults, and, there- 
fore, life may be destroyed, notwithstandiig the .adop- 
tion ofthis precautionary measure. nullead in this very 
case before ns, acandle was kept burning in the vault 
for upwards of half an hours whilst: the humané! per- 
sons who rescued the sufferers were engaged in getting 
them out, without descending into the vault gthem- 
selves, showing thatno great amount of carbenic acid 
gas, which instantly extinguished a barning paper, was 
present. 

The gas most frequently envolved from vaults of this 
sort, is sulphuretted hydrogen in combination with am. 
monia, ot the hydro sulphuret of ammonia, in which 
shape it is known to be one of the most deadly poisons 
in nature, énd is presumed to have an important in- 
fluence i in the propagation and spread of disease, espe- 
cially i in the more densely populated and worse ventil- 
ated parts of the town. 

The deleterious properties of sulphuretted hijdirdews 
gas may be destroyed by the action of chlorine,in which 
case muriatic acid is substituted, or by a. metallic salt, 
capable of fixing and) combining ‘with its sulpbur. 
Among the most efficient 9f thé various substances of 
this latter class is Le Doyen’s disinfecting fluid, which 
is a solution of the nitrate of lead, and. possesses the 
property of destroying the offensive odor znd noxious 
quality of sulphurettet hydiogen gas, without the sub- 


ant of any other unwholesome agent. 
| at timent made under the superintendence 
hger, of St. Thomas’ Hospital, London, 
night soil was rendered so inodorous that 
al was effected without being perceived by 
» the immediate neighborhood, by adding to it 
t of this fluid. Other combinations of me- 
lie-salis, asthe nitrate of zine, are used for the same 
P rposé, but for economy and eGienes J bave found no 
eee, su r to the nitrate of lerd, in solution. 
e odors are present about houses, 


eqnivalent to it,shouls be 
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